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Social Studies in the Rural School 
Home Life Long Ago 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 


Tae children have probably been 
studying about their own homes this 
term. Different types of houses have 
been found in the neighborhood. 
The question as to what kind of houses 
the early settlers had might easily 
arise, and be a natural approach to a 
study of home life in early days. 

Take the children to see an old house 
in the neighborhood. Invite an older 
person who has lived in the community 
a long time to visit the school and talk 
to the children. Encourage the chil- 
dren to ask older people to tell them 
about what happened long ago in the 
neighborhood. 

A child brings something very old 
from home, such as a cradle, a candle 
mold, a spinning wheel, or dishes. 
This would call forth such questions 


An application of social-science teach- 
ing in a rural school situation is 
illustrated in the New Jersey State 
course of study for country schools 


| from which this article is taken. <A 


group of teachers working under the 
the direction of Marcia A. Everett, 
Helping Teacher from Warren County, 
planned and tested in their everyday 
experience the units of activity which 
were formulated by Miss Everett and 
put into handbook form under the 
direction of Mr. John A. Spargo. 

A fruitful subject for development 
this month is found in home life in the 
early days of our immediate neighbor- 
hood, as suggested in this article. 


as, ‘““Why did they have those things? 
Where did they get them? How did 
they use them? How long ago was 
it?’ The interest in Thanksgiving 
Day might lead to an interest in the 
Pilgrims and other early settlers. 


Introduction 


John has brought a spinning wheel 
to school. In the class conference 
period he and the other children tell 
what they already know about it; 
they ask questions and they suggest 
things they might do with it. The 
teacher lists the questions and sugges- 
tions. She also questions the accuracy 
of some of the information volunteered. 


REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN IN THE 
AMERICAN WING, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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The interest is so great that the chil- 
dren go home and search for old things 
in their homes; they ask parents and 
friends for stories and information 
about early days. They find books 
and pictures with the information 
they need. For several days the class 
conferences are given over to discussing 
the objects brought in, to listing ques- 
tions and to giving brief reports. 

During this introductory time the 
older children, when not working with 
the teacher, will be looking for infor- 
mation, and starting stories for their 
notebooks. This will mean looking 
through the readers if the children have 
not learned to use the table of contents. 
Cards giving the title of the story, 
the number of the page and the name 
of the book could be filled out and used 
during the study. The less mature 
children will have no very definite 
work, but may endeavor to make some 
of the objects from plasteline, to draw 
the objects, to learn to match the word 
and the picture of the object. 


Development of the Unit 
DECIDING WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
COLLECTION 

1. Discussion. 
We have many old things here to 


look at. How are they different from 
similar things we use today? Let us 


see how much we know about each 
one. How shall we find out more 
about some of these things? How 
many of these may we keep at school? 
How many must be returned? We 
could make duplicates of those we 
have to return. Would anyone beside 
ourselves be interested in this exhibi- 
tion? Whoni might we invite? What 
would we have to do to help our visitors 
understand our exhibit? 


2. Things to Do. 


Have an exhibit of the things the 
early settlers in our neighborhood 
used. Where the real article cannot 
be secured, the children could make 
small models or reproductions from 
pictures. Each article in the exhibit 
should be well-labeled and its signifi- 
cance explained. 

Dramatize an event which occurred 
in early days. This will necessitate 
costumes, scenery, and stage furnish- 
ings. 


3. Miscellaneous Activities Based on 
These Decisions. 


Learn how to take good care of 
the borrowed articles. Write letters 
thanking those who furnished the 
articles. Write invitations to come 
to the exhibit. Find out how to 
introduce people. Practice so that 
you can introduce your friends when 


PIONEER OBJECTS IN EXHIBIT OF STORY BOOKS BY THE NEWARK 


MUSEUM 


Courtesy, The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 


they come. Plan how to explain the 
exhibit. Plan how to care for the 
guests when they come. Find out 
all the things we shall need to know to 
explain our exhibit: to write our play. 
Keep records of the things we find out. 


What Kind of Homes Did the 
Early Settlers Have ?* 


1. Discussion. 


What kind of country did the early 
settlers find? 

What would they need to do the 
very first thing? 

What materials would they use? 
What did these people have to do that 
our carpenters today don’t have to do? 
How were their houses built? How 
can we show these things to our 
visitors? 


2. Things to Do. 

Compare our town today with the 
way it looked when the early settlers 
came. Find it on the map. Find on 
the map the place where the Pilgrims 
lived. Find out how log houses are 
built. Begin to build one. Plan a 
scene for the floor. Show arrangement 
of houses in two rows, with street 
between. Make small houses. Make 
a log cabin outdoors. Find pictures of 
pioneer homes for bulletin board, for 
chart, for booklets. 

As it is near Thanksgiving make up a 
verse for mother and father about 
being glad they are good to you. 
Learn a Thanksgiving poem. 

Plan how to make someone happy at 
Thanksgiving. 

Show the tools and ma- 
terials our carpenters have to- 
day. Showthe tools and ma- 
terials the early settlers had. 


3. Information. 

Construction Materials: 
Corn stalks make excellent 
log houses and are especially 
easy for small children to 
manipulate. 

Houses: The log houses 
were made of round logs 
halved together at the cor- 
ners. Logs or poles were 
used for the roof, which was 
covered with bark and 
thatched with rushes. The 
cracks between the logs were 
filled with clay or chinked 
with wedges of wood. Most 


*All the information which is given 
’ is based on Colonial life in New 
England. This may not be typical 
of your locality. Try to find out 
early customs, but if this is not 
possible, base your work on the out- 
line given and talk about Pilgrims 
rather than local early settlers. 
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houses did not have more than two 
rooms. ‘The floors were of dirt. For 
the most part they were left without 
paint or any finish. The windows 
were protected by heavy wooden 
shutters. Oiled paper was used in- 
stead of glass. 


4. References. 


a. For the children: 

Carpenter. ‘The Houses We Live 
In.” Log cabins in Pilgrim times, 
pp. 22-26. 

Heard and King. “Stories of Amer- 
ican Pioneers.” Log houses, p. 65. 

Pratt. “Stories of Colonial Chil- 
dren.” 

Warren. ‘Little Pioneers,” pp. 52-63. 


b. For the teacher: 

Cooke. “Stories of the Old Domin- 
ion.” 

Earle. ‘‘Home Life in Colonial 
Days.”’ Colonial homes, pp. 1-31. 
This is an excellent reference for 
the teacher. 

Gordy. ‘“‘How the Colonies Grew 
into States.”’ 

McMeen. “A Study of Colonial 
Life.’’ How the houses were made; 
constructing a log cabin; con- 
structing the Plymouth settle- 


ment. Industrial Arts Co-opera- 
tive Service. 

Perkins. ‘‘Colonial Twins in Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

Welsh. “Colonial Days.” Stories 


of Virginia, Maryland and the 
Carolinas (easy reading). 


How Were the Houses Furnished? 


1. Discussion. 


If you had to move a long way, how 
would you take your things? Some 
of you have come to America from 
across the ocean. How much’ did 
the Pilgrims bring when they came? 
How much do you suppose the earliest 
settlers in this place brought with 
them? Why? What did the Pilgrims 
do for furniture? 

Do you know anyone who has ever 
spent a night outdoors? What kind 
of a bed did he make? How do you 
suppose these people made beds and 
chairs and tables? What questions 
have you to ask? 


2. Things to Do. 


Find out all you can about early- 
day furniture. Collect pictures of 
furniture used by the early settlers. 
Draw pictures of the furniture for 
your records. 

Collect pictures of old quilts and 
bedspreads. Make a piece of furniture 
from small branches. Make corn- 
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stalk furniture. Plan furniture for the 
big house that is being made. Furni- 
ture can be made at school and at 
home. Make rugs for the Colonial 
house. Start a large rug for the school- 
room. Make looms for the rugs. 
Piece a small quilt. Make a pattern 
like the one you have in your exhibit, 
or one like a quilt at home. Make 
a sampler. Make a cradle and a 
Pilgrim baby. Make a grandfather 
clock. Make it with hands that turn. 
Learn to tell time. 

Make utensils. Make a _ broom. 
Make soap. Find out what pewter is. 
Are there any pewter utensils in your 
exhibit? 

Write records to be used to explain 
the exhibit: Read stories. Begin to 
plan your play. 

Find out what you can about a 
sundial. 


3. Information. 


Construction: Make a loom of 
cardboard by notching the ends of the 
cardboard with notches one-half inch 
apart. String the loom by carrying 
the string across the cardboard, put- 
ting it under a notch and taking it 
across again on the same side. 

Subject Matter— Tables: Some- 
times the house was built over a large 
stump which would make a good table. 
A long board sometimes three feet 
wide was laid on supports like a saw- 
horse. 

Bench: A long narrow bench with- 
out a back was on each side of the 
table. Stools were made from blocks 
of wood. 

Utensils: For many years there were 
no forks. Bowls or “‘trenchers’’ were 
made of wood; cups and horns of 
gourds. Spoons were made of wood, 
pewter or silver; some were made of 
clam shells stuck into split sticks. 
Brooms were made of broom corn or 
splintered birch. Soap was made at 
home. See ‘Soap Making,” Lincoln 
Reader III, pp. 250-254. 

Rugs were woven from rags. 

Timepieces: Marks were made on 
the floor at noon. 

The sundial and the hour-glass were 
used. 

Cradle: 
box of 
rockers. 

Bed: This was a small platform 
about two feet high along the side of 
the wall and held up by strong posts. 
The mattress was sometimes made of 
hemlock boughs. Quilts were made 
of old scraps of cloth These were 
quilted in squares or intricate designs. 
Feather beds were sometimes used. 


This was made of a low 
wood on rounded wooden 


4. References. 


a. For the children: 


Heard and King. ‘‘Stories of Amer- 
ican Pioneers.”” Furniture, p. 72. 

Nida. “‘Following Columbus.’’ New 
England, 238-240; serving 
meals, pp. 268-271. 


Pratt. “Stories of Colonial Chil- 
dren.” 

Stone and Pickett. “‘Everyday Life 
in the Colonies.”” Soap making, 


pp. 36-41; telling time without 

a clock (sundial), pp. 69-78. 
Warren. “Little Pioneers.’’ How the 

pioneers kept house,-pp 86-99. 


b. For the teacher: 

Baker. “Story of Our Nation,” 
pp. 103-120. 

Browning. ‘Soap Making Process 
and Precautions: Soap making in 
Colonial days.” 

Earle. “Home Life 
Days.” 
300-324. 

MacElroy. “Work and Play in 
Colonial Days,” pp. 85-93. 

McMeen. “A Study of Colonial 
Life.” Furniture, pp. 2-4; soap, 
pp. 3-4; suggestions for making 
furniture, pp. 272-275. 


What Did the Early Settlers Have 
to Eat? 


in Colonial 
Homemade utensils, pp. 


1. Discussion. 


Some of you have been reading so 
much that you can make reports about 
this. Have you any questions to ask 
about these reports? If there are no 
reports, use any of the following ques- 
tions as lead to the discussion. 
What could you get to eat if you 
couldn’t go to the store to buy any- 
thing? What did the Pilgrims have on 
Thanksgiving Day? Who helped them? 
What kind of food could the early 
settlers carry with them? How could 
people cook without stoves? Did you 
ever help cook a meal outdoors? 
Did the early settlers always have 
enough to eat? What do we have to 
eat that the Colonists did not have? 
What did they have that we do not 
have? 


2. Things to Do. 


Plan a menu of early settler dishes 
which you can serve to your guests 
when they come to see your exhibit. 
Grind some corn between stones or 
with pestle and mortar. Make some 
corn cakes at school or at home., Dry 
some apples or squash and dry it on 
strings. Dry some corn. Cut the 
corn from the cob, and spread it in pan 
or on paper to dry in the sun or in an 
oven. Find out if grocers today sell 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE LABORATORY ART GROUP MEETS ON SATURDAY MORNINGS TO DRAW AND PAINT 


Our Countryside in Creative Art 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


I. is said that we, of America, 
have no native art. But just a few 
miles from New York City, in the little 
town of Maplewood, New Jersey, one 
may see forty children from three years 
on drawing and painting in their own 
art colony whatever seems to them 
beautiful in their surroundings. Their 
leader—he prefers not to be called 
the director of this experiment—is 
Van Deering Perrine, N.A., one of 
our well-known painters, who believes 
that in the self-expression of childhood 
lies the foundation of a culture native 
to the soil. He has also studied the 
relation of artistic effort to the so-called 
problem child, discovering that often 
a need for some kind of artistic outlet 
is the reason for the child’s inability 
to conform to school standards. The 
children working with Mr. Perrine not 
only become skilful artistically but 
better poised through the exercise of 
their creative powers. 

This year saw an exhibit of chil- 
dren’s chalk drawings and paintings 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, in 
New York City, the result of Mr. 
Perrine’s unique experiment in 
developing native art in the hills of 
New Jersey. The cycle of the seasons 
from blossom time to snow, the local 
scene, picturesque and neighborhood 


types, animals of farmyard and pas- 
ture, the charm of old homes, and the 
austerity of storms were all pictured 
in this exhibit of the work of children 
from preschool to high school age. 
And the technic showed amazing 
freedom and emotional resource. 

For many years Mr. Perrine has 
painted on that New Jersey hillside. 
The town itself is an outgrowth of its 
soil. The children, richer and poorer, 
attend a country school, and the 
parents are interested in whatever 
makes their boys and girls happy. 
The only criticism Mr. Perrine had of 
their education was that their school 
art work emphasized, perhaps, making 
a picture of Fujiyama, instead of 
the cloud of cherry blossoms that 
tinted their own orchards and lanes. 
The children were being taught, as 
in so many of our schools, to reproduce 
foreign scenes, types and costume, 
which have no real place in the child- 
hood of our land. These artistic 
efforts seem pleasing to adults, but the 
teaching amounts to little in establish- 
ing our own folk art or in developing 
the child’s perceptive faculty. 

The eagerness with which these New 
Jersey children of all classes and degrees 
of culture draw and paint their coun- 
tryside is an indication that any train- 


ing in art to be effective must have its 
roots in native soil and be an expres- 
sion of experience. As the cultural life 
of the Greeks was recorded in their ar- 
tistic achievements which have been 
an inspiration through the ages, so 
America needs to recognize her native 
beauty and educate children to see and 
express this beauty in their own way. 


Tax visitor to Mr. Perrine’s art 
classes finds adults and young chil- 
dren working together, working alone, 
working in the medium best suited to 
the subject at hand. We are inter- 
ested at once in the younger children 
who are drawing with bright chalks 
or soft colored crayons. They are 
finding an outlet for ‘the vivid sense 
impressions which have colored their 
daily living. Mr. Perrine tells us that 
the great thing is to capture the young 


child’s vivid perceptions as soon as 


possible.. He says that there is a 
stage in preschool art when the color 
sense is at its apex; perhaps never 
again will this perceptive faculty be so 
sensitive. He urges us not to look for 
permanency in the _ kindergarten 
child’s first color drawings; the little 
child should find his materials right 
at hand, he needs to select from them 
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A FRAGMENT FROM A WALL FRIEZE DRAWN BY AN 
ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL 


at will, and his instinct to express his 
color concepts will guide him better 
than we can. 

We may observe this early manifes- 
tation of color sense as the kinder- 
garten child makes great discs and 
shafts of primary color, often sur- 
rounded by its complementary color. 
Then the discs and shafts are combined 
or the shafts will be run up through 
the discs to make forms; trees with 
vivid foliage, shrubs, flowers, and 
human figures. At this time, between 


four and five years, a model may be 
presented, an animal, another child, 
or something native to the neigh- 
borhood which the child will often 
unexpected 


reproduce with skill. 


THEMSELVES INTO A LANDSCAPE. 
DRAWING BY A TEN-YEAR-OLD 


Here, however, there will be great differ- 
Some will still 
express themselves in masses of sensuously 
felt color, while others may work for outline 
This difference in execu- 
tion, Mr. Perrine tells us, should be carefully 
observed and respected as a difference in 


ences in individual children. 


and composition. 


CHALK-DRAWN DISCS AND SHAFTS FORM 


the children themselves. Discour- 
agement and criticism, or the forcing 
of our ideas upon the child, may hurt 
his talent beyond repair. 

The place of the teacher in this 
first period of the child’s art life should 
be detached, Mr. Perrine tells us. 
When the younger pupil in his school 
wants to paint he is given a place of his 
own in which to experiment, colors 
from which to choose, and he is guided 
rather than directed to find beauty 
at the doorstep of the studio. His 
color impulses are encouraged; never 
does he hear the word don’t, for Mr. 
Perrine believes that never again in 
the life of the individual will artistic 
impulse be as instinctive and free. 

The 


young 
child, he says, 
sets down 


great chords 
of color, enters 
naturally into 
color harmon- 
ics; he sees 
complemen- 
tary color 
schemes that 
the adult must 
study, and he 


boldly paints color in volume rather 
than inform. These artistic impulses 
should be fostered because of their 
relation to the child’s perceptive de- 
velopment. 


Tie theory that problems of 
personality may be solved through 
studying and satisfying a child’s nor- 
mal preferences is proved in one 
instance among many of Mr. Perrine’s 
young art students. He was deeply 
interested in one of his little-girl 
neighbors because she seemed so full of 
promise. But after a trip to the West 
with her father during which her 
emotional nature was surcharged with 
the colors of the prairie, the wide 
spaces, and the ranch life she experi- 
enced, she had come home and been 
rated by her teacher as a problem 
child. Mr. Perrine believed differ- 
ently; he was sure that this child’s 
spirit was so lighted by her experience 
on the plains that it must find some 
means of artistic liberation. He 
wanted to give her this emotional 
release. He wanted to discover in 
all the children of the neighborhood 
the springs of native art he was sure 
their spirits held. His first step had 
been to open for them a free play- 
ground close to his studio. Next, as 
the children flowed in and instead of 
using his swings, adopted sketching as a 
play fashion, he had laid in a supply of 
soft colored chalks and paints, big 
sheets of paper and child-size easels. 
Then he had begun to exercise his 
faith in the art of childhood. 

The little girl whose school marks 
had dropped and her joy in life lessened 
(Continued on page 45) 


AUTUMN WOODS AS A TWELVE- 
YEAR-OLD SEES THEM 
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Oakland, California, Public Schools 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD GROCERY STORE LEADS INTO THE VITAL SUBJECT 
OF FOOD SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION 


School Journeys and 


What Came 


of Them 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Willard E. Givens, Superintendent 


The children in the low-second 
grade had begun a play grocery store. 
The stock consisted of empty con- 
tainers of a large number of staple 
groceries. These had been arranged 
in haphazard fashion on the shelves 
of the store and on the floor. When 
the children began to play at buying 
and selling, the clerks often had con- 
siderable difficulty in finding the 
articles desired by the customers, and 
sometimes prices were lacking. When 
these difficulties were quite evident, I 
raised the questions: “‘Does the clerk 
in a real store take so long to wait on 
a customer?” ‘“‘How does he manage 
to save time?” The discussion 
resulted in the decision to visit a 
grocery to see how the goods for sale 
were arranged, and also to find 
answers to other questions that had 
arisen. 

The owner of a store near the 
school agreed cordially to my bring- 
ing the class to visit her grocery. As 
the iceman arrived regularly at about 


ten o’clock, and also because by this 
time all the fresh supplies for the 
day would be in place, I decided to go 
at that time. I also considered the 
routes by which the store could be 
reached and selected the one having 
the fewest street crossings. 

On the day preceding our trip I 
raised the question of how we could 
make sure no one would be hurt. 
The children discussed the various 
suggestions as they were made. They 
finally agreed to wait at each corner 
until the teacher should give the 
signal to cross by blowing a whistle 
and then to go straight across the 
street, keeping together. 

The problems of courtesy were also 
discussed. It was agreed that on the 
street the children should move to 
the right if they met anyone in order 
to allow him to pass. When in the 
store, they were not to crowd or 
push; they were to take turns in 
looking if all could not see at once; 
they were not to touch any articles 


NOTE: Our present endeavor 
to use the materials of the 
child’s community in his edu- 
cation gives wide interest to the 
pioneer plan of the Oakland 
Schools in formulating neigh- 
borhood excursions. 

With the co-operation of 
Superintendent Givens and 
the assistance of Miss Vander- 
gaw, Supervisor of Primary 
Work and Miss Sarah L. 
Young, Chairmen of the Com- 
mittee for Improvement of 
Instruction in Primary Edu- 
cation, the Oakland school 
journeys were planned and 
integrated with the work of the 
kindergarten-elementary 
grades. 

Those of the journeys that 
we are privileged to offer here 
are especially timely for No- 
vember. 


that were for sale and were to 
keep their hands away from 
the glass show cases; they 
were to listen when the grocer was 
talking to them. 

What they might find out that 
would help them in their store was 
also discussed and listed. Among 
the suggestions were: 


How the things are arranged, so 
the clerk can get them quickly. 

How the prices are shown. 

Where the milk and butter are kept. 

How the pies, the cake, and the 
bread are kept clean. 

What is in the show window; how 
it is made pretty and attractive. 


Each child chose one problem for 
which he would be specially responsible 
to find the answer. 

The children observed remarkably 
well the rules they had made, both 
going and coming and during the visit 
in the store. The owner compli- 
mented them particularly upon their 
refraining from touching the fruit 
and expressed pleasure that the schools 
were teaching children to be thought- 
ful of the property of others. 

As a result of our visit: (1) plans 
for rearranging the stock in their play 
store were made, and a group of 
children volunteered to be responsible 
for this part of the work; (2) another 
group volunteered to make a tiled 
front for the store. This involved 
making and presenting designs for the 
approval of the class. 

As some of the children said they 
had seen store windows they liked 
better than the one we had visited, a 
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committee decided to look at windows 
in the stores in the business section 
near the school. After observing 
these, they made pictures of them to 
show the other children, so they 
might select the one they thought 
showed off the groceries the best. 

The visit of the iceman to the store 
aroused much interest and many 
questions arose as to where he got 
his supply. The making of an ice- 
storage house proved a difficult but 
fascinating problem. Great was the 
joy of the makers, however, when the 
slide was lowered by the string chain, 
the paper blocks of ice shot down it 
into the truck they had made, the 
load delivered to the grocery, and the 
ice placed in the refrigerator. Of 
course the supply had to be frequently 
replenished. 

Other stores were observed to note 
how the sun was kept away from the 
fruit in the windows. An awning 
was then made by another group and 
placed above the show window, several 
designs for the canvas being first 
presented to the class. Other chil- 
dren observed show windows to note 
pleasing arrangement of articles. This 
led to their arranging their clay fruit 
in patterns, and placing cake on 
doilies. Books in the classroom library 
were examined with interest by all 
the children to find information about 
stores or the articles sold in them. 

Because of this trip, the play store 
became for the children a rich educa- 
tional experience, and certain of the 
community activities became far more 
meaningful. 

FRANCES J. PowEr; Second Grade 


We Go to the Museum 


Tix children in the fourth grade 
had been studying early California 
Indian life in social studies. A large 


and very fine exhibit of Indian handi- 


craft, food, clothing, and many other 
relics of Oakland’s first inhabitants, 
was in our Oakland Museum. Miss 
Mott, the curator, and an authority 
on the California Indian, was there 
also. Why not visit the museum? 
Here was a tie-up with the course of 
study and printed literature in social 
studies. Here, too, was a splendid 
opportunity to gain some first-hand 
information, to see at close range, and 
perhaps, in some instances, even 
handle the actual deerskin shirt worn 
by some little Indian boy. Perhaps 
there might be a beautifully made 
papoose basket his mother had worn 
on her back or hung on an oak tree 


limb while she gathered acorns for 
his acorn mush. 

The class was eager to make the 
journey. We decided upon a suitable 
time and made an appointment by 
phone with the curator. She gladly 
consented to conduct the class through 
the museum. The pupils wrote let- 
ters to their parents asking permission 
to go on the journey, and inviting 
them to go along. 

Several days elapsed before the 
journey took place. During that time, 
the pupils discussed the purpose of 
the trip. The group selected certain 
children to find out certain facts. 
They were to observe, listen, and ask 
questions. On their return they were 
to discuss in class and to interpret to 
the few who could not go and to 
another fourth grade all they had seen 
and heard there. The class discussed 
safety, courtesy, co-operation, and 
conduct in public buildings and con- 
veyances. 

One o’clock on Wednesday found the 
class ready and anxious tostart. We 
boarded the street car, alighted close to 
our destination, crossed Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets at Oak Street; and 
arrived at the museum safely, but a few 


minutes early. While we waited to be 


admitted we observed the Administra- 
tion Building,the Oakland Auditorium, 
and the Masonic Temple. Wenoted 
the beauties of Lake Merritt and the 
Piedmont hills, and watched the birds 
feeding upon the lawn. 

Miss Mott admitted us, and for an 
hour or more we went about the rooms. 
We listened attentively, questioned, 
observed, and grew in knowledge 
while Miss Mott lectured and explained. 

All too soon it was time to return 
to school. We were less reluctant to 
depart, however, when we were assured 
we might return at any time with 
friends and parents and explore the 
other rooms. 

Then followed, with a new and 
keener interest, understanding, and 
appreciation, lessons in social studies, 
reading, “literature, language, com- 
position, and art. We now could 
identify with the things we had 
actually seen, pictures and descriptions 
found in our books. We could asso- 
ciate words and the articles. We 
wrote letters and stories of our journey 
to the museum. The class chose the 
best account of the trip. When the 
school paper was next issued, this 
story appeared. 

Our trip to the Oakland Museum 
provided an environment which fos- 
tered and stimulated the children’s 
natural curiosity; it encouraged and 


invited conversation, thus enlarging 
their vocabulary; it increased their 
interest in the California Indian, 
which branched out into other sub- 
jects, mainly reading, language, and 
art. It provided first-hand informa- 
tion on, and close contact with, 
exhibits in direct connection with the 
subject being taught. It also provided 
a definite and interesting collection of 
Indian relics, thus increasing the chil- 
dren’s knowledge and appreciation 
of the characteristics, skills and con- 
tributions of the early California 
Indians, the first people of our present 
city of Oakland. 


MARGARET SPRING; Fourth Grade 


A Trip to the Quarry 


W. were considering the problem 
of how to make dyes, which arose in 
connection with the weaving of an 
Indian rug. Indians made their dyes 
of roots, berries, bark, and clay. We 
went in search of elderberry root on 
the banks of a creek not far from 
school, and we also looked for colored 
clay. Although we found several 
plants that would make dyes, we 
could discover no colored clay. There 
at the creek Alfred informed us that 
he had seen a brilliant red clay in an 
old quarry in the hills. 

The same day, after school, Alfred 
and I drove up into the hills to investi- 
gate the quarry. Sure enough, we 
found a hillside gleaming red in color, 
with here and there a patch of white 
or bright-yellow clay. We filled a 
sample jar with the colored clays and 
brought it back to the class as evidence 
of our findings. 

The children were very interested. 
It was one thing to read of colored 
earths in the books, and another 
thing actually to see them. Of course, 
they would all like to see the quarry 
and getsomefor themselves. It was a 
bit too far to walk, so our principal came 
to our rescue with her large car;’ several 
trips sufficed to get us all there. 

We returned in the same fashion, 
our jars filled with clay—red, yellow, 
white and coal black; and our minds 
filled with painted Indians and rugs 
dyed in gaudy tints. 

The next day we crushed the clay 
until it could be sifted through a 
fine sieve. After we dissolved it in 
water which contained glue in solu- 
tion, we found that we had a very 
strong dye, quite satisfactory for 
coloring our yarn in the characteristic 
Indian tints. 


LILLIAN Sosin ASIMOV: 
Fourth and Fifth Grades 
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School Insurance 


JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


Anxox SAPIRO, in an article which appeared in the June issue of New York State 
Education said: “Our children need education to guide the minds of growing America 
into the need for intelligent study of conditions, so that the current lack of leadership 
will never be repeated in American history.’’ The writer is not accusing any individual 
or class of individuals of lack of leadership but rather does accuse society of failure to 
measure up to the needs of present-day conditions. The result of that failure, however 
remote its causes may be, is the breaking down of the world’s economic structure. In 
other words society failed to adjust itself to its environment and the new conditions in ~ 
which we found ourselves. 


We as a nation are trying to extricate ourselves from that situation. We look to the 
future with confidence in our ability to do so. Are we taking the necessary precautions 
to insure the future against a like situation? 


For the first time in the history of this country, the masses are entering into active 
partnership with the government and with industry. Such a partnership can be lasting 
and helpful only in so far as it is intelligent. But at the same time that we entered into 
this unusual relationship we greatly curtailed the educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren of this country who need to prepare themselves for that intelligent co-operation. 


The leaders of today cannot solve the problems of tomorrow. In the natural course of 
human events these leaders will pass on and the children of today will take their places. 
Are we laying the foundation for that leadership? 


In our cry for economy we have shortened the school year, eliminated important 
courses and in fact actually closed public schools. We have also stated in our N. R. A. 
codes that we do not want children engaged in gainful occupation. With this we are 
completely in accord, so far as the work interferes with the health and education of 
youth. But, deprived of both occupation and schooling, what are we to do with an 
army of unemployed boys and girls? One is sometimes led to wonder when such meas- 
ures of false economy will finally end and just what will be the status of the youthful 
citizens of America. 


Society has said by its acts that the three R’s of education are the only essentials, as 
they were in the days of our forefathers. At the same time we admit that the type of 
leadership that proved so successful in the days of our forefathers is totally inadequate 
to meet present-day needs. 


We are assured that the curtailment is temporary but unfortunately the pupils of today 
cannot make up the loss five years from today. For the great mass of children oppor- 
tunity knocks but once and a year lost can never be regained. 


The writer, in common with every other citizen, has been asked to sign a N. R. A. 
pledge to buy to the extent of his capacity to assist in the re-establishment of industry on 
a sound basis. We are in full accord with that movement but wish that with it might 
go a pledge to help re-establish public education in its proper place in American society. 
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Shadow Pictures for Book Week 


By NAOMI RAWLINGS ADKINS 


Crsss FOUR of our school, which 
is made up of 3B and 3A children, 
conceived the idea of a program based 
on the poems of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. This interest was an outgrowth 
of reading and language activities in 
connection with which several poems 
were read in class. The children 
then began looking for others in the 
supplementary material on the library 
table. The desire to memorize some 
of the poems was voiced by several 
children. Interest in one poem led 
to another until each child’s reper- 
toire was quite large. 

Questions had been asked as, ‘‘Who 
was Robert Louis Stevenson?” ‘“‘Why 
did he write so many poems for boys 
and girls?”’ and “Is he living now?” 
After reading and memorizing some 
of his poems one child asked, ‘““Why 
not have an auditorium program and 
show the other boys and girls some 
of the story-poems Mr. Stevenson 
wrote?’ Ways of giving the program 


were discussed and finally it was 
decided that shadow pictures would 
be new and entertaining. 

A sheet was used, behind which 
was a very bright light. The sheet 


NoTE: There is no surer way of | 


enlisting community interest in the 
schools than the auditorium program. 
The Gary, Indiana, Public Schools 
have for some years realized this and 
socialized auditorium program-plan- 


ning is part of the regular course of | 
study. 

Mrs. Adkins whose 3B and 3A 
pupils originated these shadow pic- 
tures, is doing outstanding auditorium 
work in Gary. 


was placed in the front-center of the 
stage. The outer stage curtains were 
drawn back and then the sheet was 
fastened on both sides to the drop 
curtain. The children were seated on 


‘‘WE BUILT A SHIP UPON THE STAIRS, ALL MADE OF THE BACK 


BEDROOM CHAIRS” 


each side of the stage behind the cur- 
tains. Groups were chosen to recite 
the poems as a few voices did not 
carry to the back of the auditorium. 
The boys chose those of the poems 
they enjoyed the most and the girls 
did likewise. To vary the recitations 
the music department had co-operated, 
and children sang those of the poems 
which we had set to music: “Foreign 
Children,” ““The Wind,’ and ‘‘Bed in 
Summer.” 

The children were all deeply inter- 
ested in the program and a live class 
project resulted. They worked in 
groups pantomiming the poems their 
groups had chosen. When ready they 
presented them to the entire class. 
Criticisms, helpful and adverse, were 
made, both being given and taken in 
a friendly spirit. New ideas were 
gained and the spirit of helpfulness 
prevailed. 

After talking about Stevenson’s life 
several children wrote this brief biog- 
raphy, which was given as an intro- 
duction to the program. 


“Robert Louis Stevenson was born 
in Scotland in 1850. His father was a 
lighthouse keeper. He wanted Robert 
to be a lighthouse keeper when he 
grew up, but Robert wanted to write 
poems and stories. As a child Robert 
was ill most of the time. He could 
not go to school as we boys and girls 
do. Stevenson wrote many poems 
about boys and girls. We are going 
to recite some of them to you. Many 
of his poems he wrote while sick in 
bed. The poems we enjoy are in a 
book called ‘The Child’s Garden of 
Verses.’ Stevenson died in Samoa 
in 1894 and was buried high on a 
mountain top.” 


Tax: first poem given and panto- 
mimed was “Foreign Children.” ‘The 
little Indian came behind the shadow 
screen with his bow and arrows and 
wearing his feathered bonnet. The 
Eskimo was clad in furs and brought 
his sled. The Japanese had her gay 
umbrella, her fan, and walked with 
tiny steps. The Turk wore his fez, 
wide trousers and broad sash. 

As the poem was sung the Indian 
shot his arrows in pantomime. The 
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PLEASANT LAND OF 
COUNTERPANE”’ 


Turk was seen eating ostrich eggs, and 
the Japanese turning turtles off their 
legs. The Eskimo played with his 
sled. To the question, “Oh, don’t 
you wish that you were me?” each 
child shook his head, showing that he 
did not care to change places with 
anyone. 

“The Land of Story Books,” por- 
trayed the parents sitting beside the 
fire reading and talking. Into the 
picture came the small boy, crawling 
with his gun into his hunter’s camp. 
There he saw the roaring lion and 
became an Indian scout prowling 
around. When his nurse took him to 
bed he went ‘‘with backward looks, at 
my dear Land of Story Books.” 

The “Lamplighter” pantomimed the 
old-time Leerie with his lantern and 
ladder, posting up the street. A 
little boy stood by a window eagerly 
awaiting Leerie and watched with 
great interest as he lighted each lamp. 
The child had no desire to become a 
driver, as Tom, or go to sea, as Maria. 
He showed this very effectively by his 
interest in Leerie. How pleased he 
was when Leerie felt his longing and 
turned to, “See a little child and nod 
to him tonight!’’ 

“At the Seaside” showed a child 
digging with his spade and watching 
the water fill the holes, ‘till it could 
come no more.” “Rain’’ was panto- 
mimed by a child with his big umbrella. 
In “The Land of Counterpane,” a 
child was shown lying in bed, his toys 
spread out beside him. What fun 
he had when he brought his ‘trees 
and houses out, and planted cities all 
about,”” and sometimes sent his “‘ships 
in fleets, all up and down among the 
sheets.” He was “the giant great 


and still that sits upon the pillow 
hill.” 

In the art class the children had 
constructed a large cardboard cow 
which was taken across the shadow 
screen as the poem, ‘“The Cow” was 
recited. The boy led her, petting her 
and thanking her for her good milk 
which made him strong. 

“My Shadow” did all kinds of 
tricks as shadows may. He some- 
times shot up taller, ‘like an India 
rubber ball,”” and sometimes grew so 
little that “there was none of him at 
all.” He had no notion of “how 
children ought to play” and could 
“only make a fool of me in every sort 
of way.” Our shadow was _ very 
lively and originated many tricks, 
much to the amusement of the audi- 
ence. The poem ended with the lazy 
shadow ‘“‘fast asleep in bed.” 

Every child loves to enter the Land 
of Make-Believe. So did those of our 
children who built the ship upon the 
stairs, ‘‘all made of the back bedroom 


chairs,” in “A Good Play.” They 
“filled it full of sofa pillows,” “took a 
saw and several nails, and water in the 
nursery pails,” and “an apple and a 
slice of cake.” They “sailed along for 
days and days,” ending it when ““Tom 
fell out and hurt his knee.” 


I, pantomime, they raked leaves, 
made bonfires, and watched the smoke 
trail away as ‘‘Autumn Fires’’ was 
recited. ‘‘Winter Time,’’ showed a 
season all children love, even when, 
“shivering in my nakedness, by the 
cold candle I bathe and dress.” They 
shivered in our program and, judging 
from the laughter, each one in the 


“LITTLE INDIAN, SIOUX, OR CROW”’ 


audience lived over his own chills on a 
below-zero morning. They felt Jack 
Frost’s “frosty pepper up my nose.” 
They rubbed their noses and blew 
upon their hands to warm them. 
They felt the wind push and heard 
him call. They saw him blow the 
birds about the sky, and had great 
fun sailing their kites on high. The 
program closed with ‘‘Bed in Summer.”’ 
It was hard for this child to go to bed 
as she showed by vigorous shaking of 
her head. Trying to keep from going 
to sleep by day, she yawned, but the 
sandman overtook her. 

The results from our program of 


shadow pictures were interesting in 


that several of the children have gone 
to the Public Library and asked for 
some of Stevenson’s poems and stories. 
One bright child found Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,’’ which he attempted 
to read with the help of his mother. 
My other class of second-grade chil- 
dren has asked to learn some of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A Classroom Library for 
Elementary Grades 


Tiere are several reasons why 
the classroom library is especially 
effective. The books can be selected 
to fit the teachers’ needs and the 
topics in the course of study. The 
pupils’ outside reading does not merely 
supplement the teachers’ work; it 
becomes an integral part of it. There 
is no better seat work or home work 
assignment than a good book. With 
plenty of the right books available 
to supplement and continue important 
topics, teaching efficiency is multiplied 
several-fold. 

Again, books selected for classroom 
libraries can be chosen to fit the 
actual reading ability of average pupils. 
This point deserves far more emphasis 
than it has ever received. Recent 
writers have shown how far above the 
interests and abilities of average chil- 
dren are the topics and text books 
commonly forced upon them; but we 
still have little conception of how 
seriously the intellectual interests of 
children of third-quartile ability have 
been poisoned and destroyed by giv- 
ing them material two, three, some- 
times many, years beyond them. 
Better than authors, publishers, libra- 
rians or course-of-study makers, the 
classroom teachers know what each 
pupil can read with pleasure and 
profit and they, better than anybody 
else, can handle the distribution of 
this reading. 

There are no definite figures for 
comparison, but some years ago I 
made a test to see how much informa- 
tion little children retain from their 
own outside reading of classroom 
library books. I canvassed a fourth- 
grade to find a book that every child 
had borrowed and read of his own 
initiative the year before. One such 
book was Perkins’ ‘Mexican Twins.” 
I made a set of twenty questions on 
facts of geography that pupils were 
not likely to know except as they got 
them from this one book. I did the 
same with their third-grade geog- 
raphy text book, making twenty 
questions as nearly like the first in 
difficulty as I could offhand, with no 
attempt at scientific measurement. I 
wanted to get a rough idea how the 


By FRANK M. RICH 


two methods of study compare. You 
have already guessed which book 
made the better showing. This single 
copy of an eighty-cent book, read in 
odd moments, perhaps to a mother or 
brother, had apparently made a more 
lasting impression on forty pupils 
than a class set of forty books studied 


Nine years ago a self-appointed 
committee of sixteen principals and 
teachers in Paterson, New Jersev, 
under ine leadership of Mr. Rich, | 
Principal, School Number Two, of that | 
city, began to study the educational 
possibilities of classroom libraries. | 
The committee undertook an extensive | 
measurement of the reading difficulty | 
of some two thousand books and their | 
appeal to various age groups, with the 
purpose of working out an ideal four- | 
_ foot shelf for each of the elementary | 
_ grades. A description of the experi- 
ment in its early stages was published 
in the “Bulletin of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals” of 
January, April and October, 1925; and 
the story of the Paterson system of 
professional credits given by the Board 
of Education for research by teachers in 
their own classrooms was told in the 
Bulletin of January, 1926, under the 
title, ‘Project Method in Supervision.” 

The same committee, with four 
resignations and four additions, has 
continued to the present time and is 
still at work on the same project, 
namely, a careful try-out of all the 
outstanding children’s books with large 
classes of pupils to determine by 
statistical measurement the relative 
standing of the various titles in re- 
spect to their interest to children and 
their level of reading difficulty. This 


article gives important new findings to 
date. 


daily with the assistance of a pretty 
good teacher. If we consider adapta- 
tion to individual abilities and inter- 
ests, the development of pupil initia- 
tive and the accomplishment of the 
cardinal objectives of education; i.e., 
mental and physical health, worthy 
home membership, vocational effi- 
ciency, interest in getting information 
and acquiring scholastic skills, and a 
wise use of leisure, a still stronger 


the 


case might be made for the spread of 
classroom libraries. 


Busey, the procedure of our 
Paterson experiment was as follows: 
First, we made a tentative grading of 
books and a classification within the 
grade. There were adventure, animal 
fiction, animal playmates, aviation, 
biography, and so on through the 
alphabet. Fifty to eighty books were 
given to each classroom and pupil 
committees recruited to borrow them. 
The committee to read a given kind 
of book was kept somewhat smaller 
than the number of books of that 
kind, so as to leave scme oppor- 
tunity for choice rejection. Occasional 
periods were provided now and then 
for pupils to browse among the books 
and decide what books they wanted 
to borrow when the time came. 
Before leaving for home each after- 
noon each borrower selected the book 
of his choice, and signed a card bearing 
the names of all those who had bor- 
rowed the book and left it with the 
pupil librarian. The next morning, 
without fail, the book was brought 
back and the card replaced. At the 
same time, under his name, the pupil 
put his reaction to the book; first, 
the number of books of the same class 
he had read; second, a number to 
indicate the rank he gave this book 
in comparison with the others read 
previously; third, a letter H, M, or E, 
indicating whether the reading was 
considered as hard, medium or easy. 

In lending again the next night, the 
first choice of books was given to 
those who wished to borrow the same 
book again for further reading. In 
such cases the name was signed again, 
and the number of repeats became a 
second index of popularity. A book 
that held customers for repeated bor- 
rowings must, we felt, have merit not 
found in the books that were changed 
daily. 

The final ranking of the books was 
not found entirely by formula, al- 
though the figures played an important 
part in the ultimate reckoning. The 
sum of the figures in the first column 
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under the names (total number of 
borrowings) minus the sum of the 
second column (total of the rankings) 
gave one index of popularity. The 
total number of names on the cards, or 
the number of borrowings, gave 
another. The oral reports of pupils 
as to what they had done with the 
books, and their success in so doing, 
was also given some weight, for if 
some of the pupils entertained the 
family circle effectively, or built up 
some worthwhile interest, or found 
declamations worth memorizing or 
any other practical application of the 
material, the book was given a shade 
of advantage according to the best 
judgment of the teacher conducting 
the experiment. After a try-out in 
one class, the books in most cases 
were passed on to another class of 
the same grade and the experiment 
repeated and rankings combined. 

The measurement of reading diffi- 
culty was also interpreted somewhat 
according to the judgment of the 
teacher. An average reader’s es- 
timate was taken at its face value, 
but a poor reader’s ‘‘medium”’ 
was interpreted as “easy” and his 
“hard” as “‘medium’’; while a good 
reader’s ‘“‘medium”’ might be considered 
“hard,” and his “easy’’ as ‘“‘medium.”’ 
Our result may not be a model of 
mathematical procedure in minute 
detail, but it is an attempt to fill a 
serious need, a composite ranking of 
children’s books based on a study of 
the reactions of real children. As a 
guide to principals who would like to 
start classroom libraries a list of 
several winning titles in each grade is 
given for grades two and three. 


A Classified List of Book for 
Classroom Libraries 
The word “others” here means that 
books of similar character and read- 
ing vocabulary by the same author 
or in the same series are available. 


A B C Books 


Grade 2 
Krum, “‘Jingling ABC.” Row 
Aldis, “Seven to Seven.’”” Minton 
Grade 3 
Fall, “A B C Book.” Doubleday 


Sewell, “A B C for Everybody.” 
Macmillan 


ANIMAL PICTURE BooKs 
Grade 2 

Johnson, “Tale of a Black Cat.” 
Dodge 

Stoddard, “A Good Little Dog.” 
Century (others) 

Brock, ‘“The Greedy Goat.” 
(others) 


Knopf 


Bryan, ‘‘Michael Who Missed His 
Train.’”’ Doubleday 


ANIMAL FICTION 
Grade 2 
Blaisdell, ‘“‘Bunny Rabbit’s Diary.” 
Little (others) 
Craik, ‘‘Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew.” 
McKay, A.. Whitman, Heath 


Grade 3 

Ellingwood, “Cubby Bear.’’ Ginn 
(others) 

Potter, “Tale of Peter Rabbit,” 
Warne, Altemus, Platt, etc. 
(others, Saalfield) etc. 

ANIMAL PLAYMATES 
Grade 2 

Hardy, ‘““Wag and Puff.’”’ Wheeler 
(others) 

Le Bron, “Jimmy Shoestring.” 
Flanagan 

Grade 3 

Rice, “‘Lost Monkey.’ Newson 
(others) 

Lawson, ‘‘Pet Reader.” Beckley 

Circus STORIES 
Grade 2 

S., W., J. and H., “Circus Fun.” 
Sanborn 

Gale, “Circus Animals.’”” Rand 
(others) 

Grade 3 

Wynne, “Patient Pat Joins the 

Circus.”” Altemus (others) 


Lenski, ‘“‘Johnny Goes to the Fair.” 
Minton (others) 


COLORED PICTURE BooKS 


Grade 2 
Dalgliesh, ‘The Choosing Book.” 
Macmillan (others) 
Kennedy, ‘‘Big Book of Animals.”’ 
Blackie (London), Brentano 
(others) 


Grade 3 


Caldecott, ‘“Hey-Diddle-Diddle Pic- 


ture Book.”’ - Warne (others) 
Howard, ‘“‘Ameliaranne and the 

Monkey.” McKay (others) 
D’Aulaire, “Ola.’”’ Doubleday 
Webb, “Story of Noah.” Warne 


CUMULATIVE STORIES 
Grade 2 
Howard, ‘‘Banbury Cross Stories.” 
C. E. Merrill 
Richardson, ‘‘Old, Old Tales Re- 


told.” Volland 
Grade 3 
Le Fevre, ‘“The Cock, the Mouse 
and the Little Red Hen.”’ Macrae 
(others) 
Piper, “Gateway to Storyland.” 


McKay (others, Platt) 


HEALTH STORIES 
Grade 2 
Serl, “Everyday Doings in Health- 
ville.” Silver (others) 
Lummis and Schawe, “Safety Hill 


of Health.’’ World (others) 
Grade 3 
Moulton, ‘“‘Brownie’s Health Book.”’ 
Little 
Veit, “Safety First for Children.” 
Noble 
HoME STORIES 
Grade 2 
Brann, ‘Bobbie and Donnie Were 
Twins.” Macmillan 
Pitman and Dearborn, “A Week 
with Andy.” Ginn 
Grade 3 
Cobb, ‘‘Pennie.”” Arlo or Putnam 
(others) 
Blaisdell, ‘Boy Blue and His 
Friends.”” Little (others) 
HUMOR 
Grade 2 
Gruelle, “Funny Little Book.’’ 


Volland (others) 


Hines, “Ola and the Runaway 
Bread.”’ Crowell 

Grade 3 

Barrows, “Muggins Mouse.”’ 


Reilly and Whitman (others) 


Newell, ‘“The Hole Book.” Harper 
INDIAN STORIES 
Grade 2 
La Rue, ‘Little Indian.’’ Mac- 


millan (others) 
Jewell, ‘“‘Hopi, the Cliff Dweller.’ 
McKay 


Grade 3 
Taylor, ‘““Two Indian Children of 
Long Ago.”” Beckley 
Deming, “Little Eagle.” Laidlaw 
INDUSTRIAL 
Grade 2 
Read and Lee, “Billy’s Letter.” 
Scribner (others) 
Hardy and Maddox, 
Newson (others) 


“Helpers.” 


Grade 3 
Kuh, “The Deliveryman.”’ 
millan (others) 
Huber, “Skags and the Milk Horse.”’ 
American Book (others) 


Mac- 


JUNGLE TALES 


Grade 3 
Williamson, ‘A Monkey Tale.” 
Doubleday (others). 
Weise, “Liang and Lo.” Double- 


day (others) 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Pieture of the Month 


“SAYING GRACE” Painted by Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin, 1699-1779 


E. V. Lucas says of the painting, 
“Saying Grace,” ‘‘all of Chardin’s 
accomplishment and quality are in it. 
And no more fascinating child than 
the little drummer was ever set on 
canvas. There is a_ kindliness, a 
shining homeliness that makes Chardin 
more of a man and a brother. The 
picture has a bloom in it.” 

These are the qualities that give 
“Saying Grace’ a special timeliness 
at Thanksgiving time. Although the 
picture was painted with no thought 
of a national festival in mind its 
universal appeal fills it with the 
Thanksgiving spirit. As we study the 
subject and composition, as we feel 
the charm of simplicity in the interior 
represented, appreciation and grati- 
tude become no longer a matter of one 
special date in the month of Novem- 
ber, but a natural attitude of heart 
every day of the year. Even the 
kindergarten child may be brought 
within the picture’s spell. It suggests 
poetry and music; perhaps Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Grace,”’ 
and “Evening Hymn” by William 
Henry Furness; Ethelbert Nevin’s 
“At Twilight,’ and one of our ageless 
and beautiful hymns, “Softly Now 
the Light of Day.”’ 


painting is an excellent 
example of Chardin’s skill with color 
and his subordination of line to the 
soft atmospheric effect of his whole 
composition. He painted the walls 
and floor in Rembrandt browns. The 
stiff wooden chairs of dark brown wood 
are upholstered with a brown and blue 
striped material, warm in tone. The 
mother’s apron and skirt are painted 
in soft gray-green, her blouse is the 
shining brown of oak leaves in the fall. 
A pink ribbon accents her white cap. 
The little girl in the background wears 
a white cap and apron over her frock 
of neutral tone, while the little drum- 
mer has a white apron over a rose 
colored skirt with a cap to match. 
Her drum is green, trimmed with 
yellow. The brazier in the fore- 
ground of the painting is a charac- 
teristic note in Chardin’s work. He 
emphasized the figures of his family 
groups with the homely tools of their 
living. His earliest and most enduring 


fame came to him as a painter of 
still-life. 


For classroom picture study, 


‘color prints will be found helpful as 


Chardin’s color reproduced well. The 
pupils may be led to discover which is 
the older of the two children; what, 
beside the figures may be noticed in 
the room; what kind of a floor the 
artist painted? Would the picture 
be as interesting without the drum; 
is the copper brazier on the floor at all 
like our chafing dish; what is the 
strongest color, the weakest; where 
is the picture darkest, where is there 
the most light; where are the three 
most important points of interest in 
the composition ? 


father, who made 
billiard tables for Louis the Four- 
teenth, recognized that this one 
of his children had _ skill along 
creative lines; although his other 
sons were apprenticed to him, 
Jean was encouraged in his art 
interests. His teacher, Noél Nicholas 
Coypel, urged him to paint what was 
near and familiar and as the boy 
Jean’s lunch was always welcome, a 
dish of sausages has come down to 
us as one of his earliest still-life groups. 
He painted apples, plums and oranges 
arranged in harmonious groupings 
with earthen-ware bowls and kitchen 
utensils of iron and copper. He 
painted the spoils of the chase, 
frequently breaking the stillness of 
his composition by the introduction 
of a cat, curiously investigating the 
game. Chardin continued to paint 
still-life in obscurity until a surgeon 
asked him for a sign. The sign which 
Chardin produced, the painting of a 
young duelist being aided to a sur- 
geon’s office by a sister of mercy, not 
only increased the surgeon’s practice, 
but brought Chardin’s work to the 
attention of the French Academy, 
which shortly made him a member. 

Although, through his father’s con- 
tacts with the French Court, Chardin 
might have spent his life in the execu- 
tion of royal commissions, he avoided 
the frivolity and artifice of court life. 
Home life, and especially the home 
kitchen, gave him inspiration. A loaf 
of bread and a jug of wine and the 


people who prepared them were the 
vital subjects of his paintings. It is 
said that no one has ever excelled him 
in the painting of bread. After his 
marriage his canvases began to reflect 
the serenity of his own domestic 
scene. Mothers with their children 
at play; nurses with the paraphernalia 
of the sick room and governesses with 
their spirited charges appeared in his 
pictures. In the kitchen, which he 
loved to paint, little children blew 
bubbles from the laundress’ suds 
and molded cakes and pies from dis- 
carded fragments of the day’s baking. 
Eighteenth-century toys and children’s 
costumes, recorded with accuracy and 
humor, give these paintings unusual 
historic value. 


te few painters come to us as 
personalities with a sense of humor 
that we delight in that of Chardin. 
An excellent copyist, he made a group 
of paintings that closely imitated those 
of the Dutch School, very popular at 
the time when his own work had been 
brought to the notice of the Academi- 
cians. These paintings, signed as a 
loan collection, Chardin hung in the 
French Academy. Members gave the 
collection high praise but asked where 
Chardin’s own paintings might be seen. 
His confession of his ruse, instead of 
irritating the Academy, is said to have 
helped his election to membership. 

Lucas writes again of Chardin’s 
painting, ‘‘His peculiar qualities are 
seen in a soft yet polished surface, dry 
as plaster, tender as mother of pearl 
and with the pearl’s gentle radiance. 
His brush both painted and caressed, 
and his sense of color was of the most 
delicate and sensitive, mauves, violets, 
pinks and every shade of white 
predominating.” 

“Saying Grace,’”’ which hangs in 
the Louvre in Paris, was made popular 
by an engraving which Chardin’s 
friend, Lépicié, made of it. It was in 
great demand throughout France at 
the time of its publication. Chardin’s 
work appears in the great art centers 
of Europe and no private collector in 
the United States or abroad considers 
his collection representative without a 
Chardin on his gallery walls. 

Mary 
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The Editor’s Page 


WASHBURNE, distin- 
guished as a pioneer in the progressive 
movement in public-school education, 
has written a notable book in natural 
science for boys and girls. ‘“The Story 
of Earth and Sky” is an exceedingly 
modern authoritative book, but in his 
introduction addressed to the child 
reader, Mr. Washburne makes this 
significant statement: 

““You need not try to believe every- 
thing that is in this book. It tries to 
tell you the truth. But what today 
we think is true, someone will learn 
more about tomorrow. When we 
started to make this book, there were 
only eight worlds like our earth that 
anyone knew about. Then another 
was discovered and the book had to 
be changed. 

‘That is the way it has always been 
with books. The story that someone 
tells you is the truest that we know 
now. If you find parts of it hard to 
believe, make up your mind that some 
day you will find out better for your- 
self whether or not they were true— 
and perhaps write a better book than 
this.” 

Never before in the history of edu- 
cation were these words more expres- 
sive than today. They bring a mes- 
sage of deep moment to all who deal 
with childhood. They apply as closely 
to the teaching of history as they do to 
science. 


I. my early teaching, I remember 
accepting the imaginative paintings 
of Plymouth and the Pilgrims as his- 
toric. I led my children to believe 
that the toil, suffering, and achieve- 
ments of our forefathers were accom- 
plished in high hats, buckled shoes, 
and long black cloaks. Then, by 
chance, I found in a public library a 
copy of the “Log of the Mayflower,” a 
collection of records made by the Pil- 
grims themselves, among which is a 
list of all they brought with them to 
our shores. In the list of clothing are 
stout leather jackets, warm caps, 
hunting boots, working smocks, heavy 
wool and leather breeches. We read 
about the bright skirts, fine embroid- 
eries, and silks of Mistress Brewster, 
and we have reason to suppose that 
other of the girl wives of those way- 
farers of Leyden had a similar unwil- 
lingness to leave behind their few bits 


of finery. We discover that Elder 
Brewster had a large library, and a 
waistcoat of ‘‘green cotton bound with 
tape.” 

Now that I know all this, I regret 
the inaccuracies of my early teaching, 
but I hope that I did not harm the 
children. I believe that I created in 
their minds a real interest in the Pil- 
grims and their thanksgiving for the 
first harvest in our land. I hope my 
children forgot the letter of my text 
but retained its spirit. 


As Mr. Washburne warns us, a 
new world may be discovered tomor- 
row. In history, especially, we need to 
teach only what we know from our 
own proving to be the truth; not 
slavishly follow outdated authorities 
and neglect the eager curiosity of the 
modern child who wants to make his 
own history and draw his own con- 
clusions. We have been telling chil- 
dren for a generation that all Holland 
skates to market, to church, to school. 
I do not know if the climate of Holland 
is changing, but a native tells us that 
a good skating day there is so rare 
that it is announced by flags on the 
electric cars. We recently received a 
manuscript prepared by a teacher of 
experience, a unit of activity on 
Russia. It was based on the customs 
and ways of old Russia before the rev- 
olution; there was not a word about 
the vast industrial development, the 
educational opportunities, the new 
geographic outlines of Russia today. 

These, however, are all extreme 
instances of inaccurate teaching, in 
which I honestly include myself. 
But what we all need to remember 
this November, when our historic 
background forms the text of much of 
our work with children, is that every- 
thing is not in the books. And much 
that is in books needs revision and 
clarification. This is not discourag- 
ing; quite the contrary. Tracing a 
well-known historic character to his 
beginnings, finding him carrying on in 
entirely different clothes from those 
in which he was painted, is a delight- 
ful adventure. Perhaps he or his 
descendants kept a diary which we 
may share. The early settlers of our 
country left many personal records, 
rich in truth and heart-breaking as 
commentaries upon the lives of ease 


we accept today. Every American 
community is a mine of historic mate- 
rial which we and the children may 
look for together, and this hand-to- 
hand journey which we take into the 
past will throw new color upon the 
present. It will do even more; 
strengthen thie faith of children in a 
teacher who does not profess to know 
all the truth, but is looking forward to 


the discovery of a new Plymouth 
Rock. 


Ore Christmas issue will make 
you forget all your problems, and bring 
you, we hope, as rich holiday experi- 
ences as it will the children. 

There will be two plays: one, ‘‘How 
Christmas Comes,’”’ a typical tested 
schoolroom entertainment by Caroline 
Gundlach, whose pupils originated and 
gave it, and a Christmas puppet play, 
“The Miracle of Love,’’ by Moritz 
Jagendorf, founder of the Children’s 
Theater. For the regular classroom 
work in December, “The Christmas 
Story and Shepherd Life,’’ from the 
progressive rural-school work of New 
Jersey; “From Papyrus to Printing 
Press,’ a unit of activity tested by 
Clara Young in the public schools of 
Tacoma, Washington; ‘‘Our Toy Train 
Led to Transportation Study,” out- 
lining a project that began with Christ- 
mas Toys, and many other special 
features will be found helpful. 

Miriam Clark Potter has written 
for you the happiest adventure Mrs. 
Goose ever had on Christmas Eve. 
Berta Metzger will give you a trans- 
lated Korean folk tale, ‘““How the 
Camel Got His Scornful Look,” and 
‘‘Night-Before-Christmas” by the Edi- 
tor tells the story of the childhood of 
Clement Moore, who wrote “A Visit 
from Saint Nicholas.”’ Josephine Bou- 
ton has selected a short program of the 
best poems for the Christmas story 
hour or assembly program. Alice 
Hanthorn’s Work Sheets will be about 
the Santa Claus Country. 

Louise Tessin knows very well how 
to create a merry Christmas in the 
schoolroom. Her Toy Poster, sugges- 
tions for December picture study, 
description of block-printing, designing 
wrappings for gifts, making calendars, 
bookmarks, book-ends and other gifts 
will transform the art class into the 
most delightful Christmas work-shop. 
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Art in Childhood 


Cszvinc over the theme of 
last month’s work, and with Thanks- 
giving Day so near at hand, we are 
using as art inspiration this month 
the pioneer spirit, and a little thought 
of those countries from which settlers 
have come to these United States. 

For pictures to discuss and study 
we have chosen the following: 


“‘Pilgrim Exiles’’ George H. Boughton 
“Pilgrims Going to Church”... . 
George H. Boughton 
“Deer in the Forest”. . Rosa Bonheur 
“Grace before Meat”. Nicholas Maes 
Fokin 
“The Pilots” . . William F. Brangwyn 
“Russian Peasant Women”. Kisselowa 


With the help of a movable card 
board puppet, or without, let us draw 
a group of Pilgrims sitting on the 
shore looking out to sea. They must 
often have done this, remembering 
the land they had sailed away from; 
he friends and comforts they had 
eft behind. Or the drawing may 
llustrate Pilgrim children going to 
church, or playing on the beach. For 
- coloring we may refer to the painting, 
“Pilgrim Exiles.” 

Of what was the Pilgrim church in 
the wilderness built? In going to 
church the Pilgrims had to carry guns 
to protect themselves against un- 
friendly Indians and wild animals. 
What kind of wild animals were in the 
woods of New England? Let us draw 
some of these subjects. 

The painting, “Deer in the Forest,” 
gives us a fine idea of animals in the 
woods. Working from the simple 
anatomy outline of last month, it will 
not be difficult to draw a deer. And 
to this we can add the color suggestions 
of sunshine and shade in compositions, 
and of trees. 


A: ‘Thanksgiving time we count 
all that our environment offers to 
make us happy and glad. We should 
reflect upon the success of crops and 
all that they make possible in spread- 
ing the Thanksgiving feast, as well as 
providing for all our days. “Grace 
before Meat,” pictures an old lady 
in an attitude of real appreciation of 


Autumn Art Lessons 
By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


what she is about to eat. Let us 
paint some of the fruits and vegetables 
we like. Let us write a story about 
the planting and harvesting of these 
products. 

In early pioneer days there were no 
shops in which one could buy gifts 
and home decorations. Every woman 
had to make these herself, and we are 
discovering new pleasure today in 
handcraft that finds a decorative 
place in the home. In this issue we 
have a lesson on making attractive 
book-marks. These can be made from 
all sorts of scrap papers. They are 
useful and make welcome gifts. 

We have also a simple book-binding 
lesson, an excuse for designing the 
plaid pattern papers for covering this 
book. Nothing in commercially deco- 
rated papers could be any nicer. 

To bind book: For pages use a 
signature of inexpensive writing paper 
from the dime store. Add a colored 
folded sheet, 1, and sew down the center. 

2—Cut the decorated paper one- 
inch larger in size than the cardboards 
laid upon it. Draw a line down the 
center of the undecorated side of the 
paper, 3. 

Spread a coat of paste over each 
cardboard and place on the paper as 
shown. Space between cardboards 
about % inch. 

4—Clip in slightly, 5. 

6—Cut down all four corners as 
shown. Paste all margins of the paper 
over on to the card board. 

7—To secure the pages in the book, 
place a piece of newspaper under the 
first, or colored page, and spread paste 
evenly over the entire surface. Then 
place the bound pages in the covers 
and lay the pasted page smoothly 
inside the front cover. This will then 
become the lining of the book. Do 
the same with the back colored page. 
The book will make a _ beautiful 
Thanksgiving scrapbook for mother’s 
tested recipes. 

After we have made this gift book, 
as well as other gifts, we should have 
attractive papers to wrap them in. 
Next month we shall have a lesson in 
linoleum block-printed designs. This 
month there are instructions for free- 
hand painted patterns. 


Make your design simple. It can 
be a repeat of squares arranged in 
various forms, or it can be diamond 
units. The work is developed quickly 
and is very easy indeed. It always 
looks professional because there will 
be no pencil and eraser marks in 
evidence. 


painting, ‘‘Early Snow,” 
suggests a lesson in designing snow 
stars. These can be made in rather 
large size so as to avoid too intricate 
details. Study the steps of develop- 
ment and then create a design of your 
own. Unusual decorative papers can 
be made by older pupils, in cutting a 
snow-star design from a small linoleum 
block. The star may be cut out of 
the surface, so it will print white with 
a dark background. In this case it is 
well to do the printing in red-orange 
or bright light blue. Or the star 
may be cut in relief, and in that case 
it will print dark on a white back- 
ground. 

If every pupil designs and cuts an 
individual star and then, in the 
printing of the all-over pattern, ex- 
changes his block with those of others 
in class, the result will be a most 
fascinating piece of work. A variety 
of blue stars on white tissue paper is 
indeed attractive. 

For boys, who are interested in 
making useful and attractive things 
out of wood, we offer a selection of 
three different flower stands. They 
are truly modern, they are easy to 
make, and they will fit almost any 
window sill or small table. When the 
winter months come and it is time to 
think of indoor gardens, we turn to 
collecting little potted cactus and 
other plants. These can be had in 
gay, small flower pots and bowls, just 
the size that fit a stand of this type. 
The dimensions may be altered to 
suit plants you have. Be sure, how- 
ever, not to divide the ‘“‘spaces’’ to 
make monotonous divisions. 

“The Pilots’’ is a picture that makes 
us think of sailing and the directing of 
ships into harbors. In early days, 
the countries did not employ special 

(Continued on page 48) 
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GIFT BOOK-MARKS 


iTy 


DAN HAGEN 


TeSssit 


FREEHAND LINE DRAWN AROUND 
DESIGN TO CONFORM TO 
SHAPE OF CUT-OUT 


may be cut from folded 

thin black or colored paper (size of 

PATTERN paper 214” x 214”). with 

paste to thin. Apply to back of cut- 

; out with bristle brush. Mount cut- 

: out on heavy paper or bristol board. 

: Place tissue paper over cut-out, and 

rub gently over this with cloth to take 

all wrinkles and bubbles from design 

below. Raise tissue often to prevent 

latter from sticking to mount. 


A WUT SYMMETRIC PATTERN 
THAT MAY BE TRACED 
A FLORAL DESIGN CUT- OUT 


2%2* 24 Next, draw a pencil line lightly 
through center of cut-out, a little 
above and below design, A-B. Place 
a folded paper pattern over this, matching center of pattern with line A-B, 
and trace the outline lightly. Cut out book-mark on this line. 


Be sure 
paper pattern is wide enough to accommodate the cut-paper design. 


Or a freehand line may be sketched about a design, paralleling to an extent 


the contour of the design, E This will then become the top cutting edge of 
the book-mark. 


A hole may be punched at the top of the book-mark, and a fine cord and 
tassel tied through this. 
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PLAIDED BOOK-COVER PAPERS 


CARDBOARD 


CARO BOARD 


From cardboard or heavy paper, cut a series of strips of various widths. Plan 
to decorate a paper that may be later used for covering a small book. Place one 
of these strips over the paper at any angle and draw a line. Next, place another 


strip of a different width against this line and draw another line, etc., across the 
entire sheet. 


Then repeat, drawing your lines across the paper at an opposite angle. These 
lines become the guide lines for painting the plaid surface. See “‘Art in Child- 
hood”’ for book-binding directions. 
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DECORATIVE TISSUE WRAPPINGS . 


DIVIDE THE TISSUE 


PAPER 


SQUARES LIGHTLY 


WITH PENCIL. 


Louise 
Tessin 


Draw your design within a given square or rectangle. Then mark off 
a large sheet of tissue paper into sections of the same size. Perhaps it 
would be best to mark a large sheet of wrapping paper, the size of the 
tissue paper, into sections, and then place the tissue paper over this and 
pencil these division lines lightly. 


Next, slide your design along under the tissue paper, registering the 
design under each section on the tissue. Paint all parts of one color 


on all the repeats at one time. Then go back over the surface and add 
the second color, etc. 


Painting looks best when done in tempera colors (poster colors). 


The repeated pattern may be carried out as A, or B. 
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CORK DUCKS AND SNOW FLAKES 


Corks large and small can be used 
for this project. Carefully cut a 
slit into the cork at the top in front 
and back. Press two small nails or 
large tacks into the bottom of the 
cork to give it weight and keep the 
duck right side up. 

From heavy yellow paper cut a 
head and tail of a duck to suit the 
size of the cork. Press these into 
the cuts, and your duck is ready to 
swim away on a pan of water. 

To make the duck more effective, 
it is well to give the cork of the 
finished duck a coat of yellow enamel 
paint or oil paint. 


E 

Draw a circle, perhaps 6 inches in diameter. Distance A-B then equals 3 inches. Mark 
this distance (A-B) along circumference of circle to produce points C, K, X, etc. Connect 
all these points lightly with center of circle. 

On scratch paper draw a line D-E. Place point of compass at a point A, and draw an arc 
(KX) whose radius is the same as circle of figure 1. Distance X-K equals A-X. 

Next cut paper along line from D to E, and all around the segment A-X-K, leaving con- 
siderable paper margin which you will need for holding paper in place later when tracing. 

Then fold edge A-X along line A-K. Draw a design in one side of the segment. Trace 
design over on, the other side of the folded line. Next, blacken the design on the wrong 
side of the paper with a soft drawing pencil to form a carbon, and trace the design into each 
section of the circle to complete the snow star. 

Designs may be traced on black paper and painted with white tempera paint, or they can 
be traced on white paper and finished in black with a broad nib pen or paint brush. 
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THE MODERN PLANT STAND 


Louise .TeSsiru 
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What can be more delightful these days than 
the attractive, colorful little plant stands designed 
for window sills or small tables to make a living 
room or sun room more pleasant? 


Here we have one, made of 3%” lumber, or from 
discarded wooden packing boxes. . The brace 
under the shelves may either be a piece of 
quarter-round molding (1) or just little cleats 
(2, 3) at either end. 


Suggestive measurements are given for shelves 
about 5” wide. The smaller plants are placed 
on the lower shelves, and the taller ones on the 
upper shelves. 


As most of these plants are various kinds of 
green cacti, we would suggest for coloring on 
the shelves a bright vermilion, and edges of a 


medium blue-violet. Or the shelves may be all 
vermilion. 


The lower design shows a cupboard-like ar- 
rangement of shelves. Be sure, when designing 
your shelves, that you avoid a monotonous 
spacing of parts. 


When the shelf has been built, sandpaper all 
parts smooth. Putty up all holes. Then paint 
with oil paints. When the paint is dry, coat 
with clear varnish. Or the painting may be done 
in enamel colors. These do not need any other 


finish. 


Mix paint, and clean brushes with gasoline or 
turpentine. Be sure to keep all paint cloths in 
an open metal bucket to prevent fire. 
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Work Sheets. Temporary and Permanent Homes 
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By ALICE HANTHORN 
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Something to Do 


Making Cloth Poster 
Figures 


ML, children in the 2A class were 
studying about Eskimo, Dutch, Japa- 
nese, and Indian boys and girls, so I 
conceived the idea of dressing paper 
dolls, to illustrate national types, in 
cloth. This made the geography work 
interesting and realistic. 

One of the girls in the eighth grade 
made the patterns for a boy and a girl 
figure. Then our secretary mimeo- 
graphed enough copies for each mem- 
ber of my class. The children cut the 
dolls and pasted them on a sheet of 
gray paper, 9’’ x 12’. The face and 
hair were colored with crayons. Next 
we made the clothes from cloth and 
pasted them on the doll. 

Do not use too much paste on the 
cloth, as it is very apt to show through. 
It is a good plan to give the children a 
paper pattern for the doll’s costume 
as much better results can be obtained. 
The pattern is very simple and a 
dozen or more can be cut at a time. 

I let the children take the dolls 
home to dress, but asked them to 
bring them back in a box, so that they 
would not be returned folded or soiled. 
One girl made a color-crayon design 
on the Indian girl’s dress before she 
pasted it on. Tan cloth was used to 
represent deer skin. A little boy 
pasted a pocket on the Dutch girl’s 
apron and put a handkerchief in it. 
Another boy got some chicken feathers 


for the headdress of his Indian. 
Others made the headdress of paper 
and colored it. Some sewed real 
buttons on, others used white cloth for 
buttons on the Dutch boy’s jacket. 

I hope that others may find as much 
pleasure in making these geographic 
dolls as we did. 

Ruta Rostept, Portland, Ore. 


A Vocabulary-Building 
Device 


I. our third-grade room, we 
found that new words encountered in 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experience, has proved help- 
| ful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you solved a teach- 
ing problem, how you are expressing 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words. If seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. 
Send your ideas, enclosing a self- 
addressed stamped envelope, to AMER- 
IcAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, Milton 
Bradley Company, 120 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. 


the course of our various activities 
were interesting but soon forgotten, 
and when the same words appeared 
later they had to be relearned. We 


devised, to meet the need of emphasiz- 
ing and remembering new words, a 
class dictionary. 

We made a book by clipping twenty- 
six pages of theme paper in covers, 
pasting an attractive picture on the 
front, and labeling it Class Dictionary. 
Then we placed a letter of the alphabet 
at the top of each page. 

Each time a new word, the meaning 
of which was obscure or unfamiliar to 
the majority of the class, occurred in 
reading phonics or in any other 
situation it was placed on the black- 
board and the meaning written after 

(Continued on page 46) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Scarecrow’s Great-Grandmother 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Fro the top of Corn Hill where 
they stood the Plymouth children 
could see ‘The Mayflower,” ‘still 
anchored at the edge of the Cow Yard. 
That was as near as the small ship 
could float at low tide, and some of 
the homeless Pilgrims were living on 
her, going back and forth in the long 
boat and the shallop. Between the 
children and the sea lay the new little 
village of Plymouth, waiting in the 
bleak November weather for its first 
harvest-home. There stood the log 
Common House with its mounted guns 
and the Common Shed, the latter 
stored for the winter with precious 
grain and vegetables. Along the one 
street of Plymouth lay the Pilgrims’ 
meersteads, built of hewn planks 
chinked with clay which sometimes 
blew out, and the roofs laid with 
thatch. Smoke rose from the chim- 
neys for every family, in iron kettles 
and on iron spits, was cooking and 
roasting for the first feast of Thanks- 
giving. 

Remember Allerton pulled her home- 
spun cloak more closely about her 
shoulders and shivered. She was 
seven years old, and had given up to 
her little sister Mary, who was five, 
the fur cape the Indians had brought 
them. “It would be fun, Love,” 
Remember said, “to play ball and 
warm our cold hands.” 

Love Brewster, the eight-year-old 
son of Elder Brewster of Plymouth, 
shook his head. “It would not 
be seemly,” he said. ‘“‘You know, 
Remember, that Governor Bradford 
has taken away all our balls and for- 
bidden games whatsoever outdoors. 
He says the children must not play 
while there is any work to do.” 

“T have worked,’’ Remember said, 
‘“‘and so has little Mary. Look at our 
hard hands. We have husked corn 
and picked berries. We have helped 
to make brooms and dipped candles. 
We have polished the kettles and the 
pewter plates. We are learning to 
spin and weave.” 

“That’s nothing to what we boys 
have done,’ said Richard Moore, 
seven years old, and the bound-boy 
in the Brewster household. ‘It hurts 
one’s back to dig stones from the 
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fields, pull out the weeds, and cut 
wood for the fireplaces. In England, 
now, they would take a sheaf of grain, 
the last one in the field and make a 
straw puppet of it, all dressed up in 
fine clothes. Then they would carry 
the puppet through the village with 
singing and dancing to make merry 
for the harvest.” 

“A very wicked thing to do,’ said 
Remember Allerton. “I am surprised 
at you for even speaking of it, 
Richard.”’ 

“We children could make a straw 
puppet of that big shock of corn 
yonder,’’ Love Brewster said, ignoring 
Remember. ‘The little ones, Mary 
and young Wrestling here, could 
filch some of my mother’s English 
finery, while she is busy making her 
barley loaves and Indian corn-cakes 
for the feast. She has some bright 
petticoats and a colored bonnet or 
two with ribbons and flowers in the 
carved chest. I know about the straw 
puppets they make in England, for 
both our mother and father have told 
us about them. Our parents are lonely 
for England, and speak of English 
ways as we sit beside the hearth in the 
evening.” 

“T’ll go and look for the clothes in 
mother’s chest,” said young Wrestling 
Brewster, who was younger than his 
brother Love, and ready to do his bid- 
ding even when mischief was planned. 
Wrestling took little Mary Allerton’s 
hand and the two ran down the hill 
toward the village. 

Richard began shaping a figure from 
the corn shock with his hunting knife. 


He stripped off some husks and tied 
them near the top for a neck. More 
of the husks were pulled out and tied 
for arms. With juice from the wild 
grapes that had ripened near the corn- 
field, Love painted a face on the corn 
puppet. Remember gathered bright 
berries and strung them on long grasses 
to make a necklace and ear rings for 
the corn shock lady. 

“Now, if those young ones would 
return with a scarlet petticoat, a silk 
shawl and a flowered bonnet, she would 
be complete,’’ Love said. 


B.: Remember stood aside and 
looked soberly at their handwork. 
‘You know, Richard and Love,” she 
said, ‘‘that if Governor Bradford were 
to know of this; if he were to see the 
wicked work of our hands, he would 
forbid us the harvest feast. There 
will be three days of good eating. 
You know that the Governor has just 
sent four men a-fowling to get wild 
turkeys and geese. The housewives 
of Plymouth are baking and roasting 
and stewing to feed more than a hun- 
dred guests.” 

Love, too, began to look thoughtiul. 
“Yes, I know, but I am weary of trying 
to be a man in this wild land our fathers 
have brought us to. No play! No 
schooling! Let us wait until the young 
ones return with the finery and only 
try it on the corn husk puppet. She 
looks cold in this November wind. 
I should like to see her in a gay dress. 
We could dance about her, ourselves, 
alone, and then leave her, the last 
sheaf of our harvest keeping holiday 
here on Corn Hill.” 

“A good thought, Love,’’ Remember 
agreed. 

“Here come the young ones,”’ said 
Richard, and the three children ran to 
meet little Wrestling and Mary as they 
toiled up the hill, excited and out of 
breath. But they were empty-handed. 
They had forgotten their errand. 

‘“‘Look!’’ said both the little ones, 
pointing toward the sea. 

“Everyone is down at the Cow 
Yard,” said Wrestling. 

“A ship is coming in,” said Mary. 

All thought of dressing up the 
corn puppet went from the minds of the 
children. They raced down the hill, 
along the Plymouth street, and down 
to the Cow Yard. There they mingled 
with the men and women and the few 
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children who remained after the hard 
first year of the Pilgrims in Plymouth, 
straining their eyes toward the line 
where sea and sky met. Tired mothers 
in worn clothes. Men in farmers’ 
smocks who had never touched a 
plough before they left England. 
Children who had helped with building, 
planting, harvesting and spinning; 
ragged, cold, hungry folk, but cheer- 
ful. 

Some of them walked out into the 
water in their eagerness. The little 
sailing vessel that had been sighted on 
the horizon dipped, disappeared, arose 
like a gull from the waves, grew from 
toy size to almost the height and 
breadth of ““The Mayflower.”’ All the 
rest of the day the Pilgrims watched 
the slow approach of the ship “Fortune”’ 
that was bringing relatives and, it was 
hoped, needed supplies to Plymouth. 
Toward sunset of November nine- 
teenth, 1621, the ship ‘Fortune,”’ 
battered and with torn sails, anchored 
in the harbor of Plymouth and about 
thirty-six more Pilgrims, also hungry 
and without bedding or even cooking 
utensils, landed. All they brought 
with them was poverty, but Plymouth 
gave them a real welcome. 

With the other children, Remember 
and Mary Allerton and Love and 
Wrestling Brewster crowded about 
the “Fortune’s’”’ passengers, peering, 
wondering, questioning the new- 
comers. Among them was a tall 
youth, who had come ashore. He 
seemed alone and a stranger. Sud- 
denly Mistress Brewster cried out in 
joy and running to this newcomer 
held him tightly in her arms. “Love, 
Wrestling, here is your brother, our 
Jonathan, come all the way alone from 
England to keep harvest home with 
us. Come and bid him welcome to 
Plymouth.” 

“Shall we show Jonathan the straw 
puppet on Corn Hill,’ whispered 
Wrestling to Love the next day as all 
the children of Plymouth turned out 
to show Jonathan the sights of the 
town. 

“Better not,’’ said Love. 

““Much better not,’ said Remember. 
“It would be a pity if he told and we 
were not allowed to share the harvest 
feast.” 


Baar first harvest-home, when 
the Pilgrims gave thanks for the bless- 
ing of fruitfulness that had come to 
their fields and small garden plots, 
was a time of joy in Plymouth. 
There was food enough for all the 
newcomers from the ship “Fortune,”’ 


and for the Indians who came to visit 
the Pilgrims. Turkeys, geese, veni- 
son, fish, good wheat, rye and corn 
loaves, beans, peas, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, onions, beets, cabbages, and 
pumpkins had been cooked by the 
women and spread outdoors on long 
tables beside Town Brook, like a 
great picnic. From sunrise until 
candle-lighting, for three days, every- 
body feasted thankfully, especially 
the children. And it was a_ family 
thanksgiving for the Brewsters with 
their eldest son Jonathan there. 

Up on Corn Hill, the straw puppet 
stood, lonely and forgotten, but keep- 
ing a secret. She, too, was a settler in 
anew land. Scarlet leaves blew about 
her, and drifted to make the folds of 
her petticoat; yellow leaves fell upon 
her head and shaped her bonnet. A 
flock of thieving crows, looking for 
corn, were put to flight when they saw 
this strange lady in their field. The 
November wind, blowing through the 
corn husks, sounded like unaccus- 
tomed laughter. 


The straw puppet knew that she 
was going to have a page in the story 
of the Pilgrims. She might have 
to hide for a while in Merrymount 
where some exiles from Plymouth 
would make her welcome, as they had 
the forbidden English Maypole, but 
times would change. Work and play 
would join hands and harvest-home 
would be kept in our land with singing 
and dancing, as in the days when the 
last sheaf was dressed up and carried 
home on the shoulders of Englishmen. 
This was her secret, and the rest you 
may perhaps hear out in today’s 
cornfield, whispered in your ear by 
the farmer’s scarecrow. 

Living out in the fields as he does 
from season to season, the scarecrow 
remembers ever so much; ploughing, 
planting, the ripening of corn and 
apples and the harvesting for all our 
many Thanksgiving days. But one 
of his best secrets is out now. The 
straw puppet that the Pilgrims thought 
wicked was the great, many times great, 
grandmother of all our scarecrows. 


The Old Brown Turkey Hen 


By Mary HitcH PEABopy 


I LIKE the story about the old 
turkey hen,’’ Anne said one evening, 
at story-telling time. 

“T like that story, too,”’ said Grand- 
mother, so she began telling it. 

One afternoon my Grandmother said 
to me, ‘Mollie, have you seen the old 
brown turkey hen today?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,”’ I said. 

“Well, run out in the yard and ask 
Jim Trip if he has seen her recently.” 

Jim Trip was a negro man who 
worked for us and he was out in the 
yard chopping wood. When I asked 
him, he said, “I ain’t seen her for a 
long time. I reckon she done stole 
her nest up in the field.” 

When I went in the house I asked 
Grandmother what Jim Trip meant 
by saying the turkey had “stole her 
nest” and she told me. ‘Turkeys 
are never tame like chickens and they 
do not like to have their nests where 
anyone can see them. Turkey hens 
are not good mothers, like hens, either. 
They let their little ones take care of 
themselves after they are hatched. 
So I guess we had better go up in the 
field and see if we can find that nest.” 

So we went out in the back yard, 
down by the barn and along a little 
path through the corn, until we came 
to a rail fence. Grandmother took 


down some rails so she could get 
through but I climbed right over. 
There were lots of bushes in the fence 
corners and we were walking slowly 
along looking into them, when all of a 
sudden I jumped back because I had 
seen something move under a big bush. 

“Be careful,’ said Grandmother, 
“it might be a snake! And if it’s the 
turkey, we don’t want to scare her off 
her nest.” 

Just then something jumped right 
at us, and what do you think it was? 
A little rabbit that had been hiding in 
the bushes. I was frightened, but 
Grandmother just laughed and said, 
“You scared him much more than he 
did you.” 

We walked on, and soon I heard 
Grandmother say very softly, ‘‘Mollie, 
come here!”’ 

So I tiptoed up as quietly as I could 
and there, behind a bush, was the old 


_turkey hen sitting on her nest and 


looking right at us. Then Grand- 
mother took my hand and we crept 
away as still as mice. 

“Now, Mollie, you must remember 
this place,’”’ said Grandmother, 
when the turkey hen hatches, we will 
come back and drive the little turkeys 
home so the hawks won’t get them.”’ 

Not long after that, Grandmother 
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said, “I think we had better go and see 
how the old turkey hen is getting on. 
We will just about have time before 
supper.” 

So we went back into the field but, 
before we got to the fence, I heard 
something that sounded like, ‘‘Pee- 
pee-pee-pee!”’ 

“Listen, Grandmother!’ 
‘“‘what is that?” 

“Why, those are the little turkeys 
crying. Look, there they are!” 

Sure enough, the little turkeys were 
running around by themselves and the 
old mother was eating peas, not taking 
care of them at all. 

‘“‘We must try to drive them home,” 
said Grandmother. ‘“‘You go on that 
side and I will go on this side.” 

We tried our best to get them started 
toward the house, but they ran off 
into the pea vines and the old mother 
hen tried to fly over the fence. 

Then Grandmother said, ‘Mollie, 
you will have to run back to the barn 
and tell Jim Trip to give you some 
corn. Tell him to fix the coop, too. 
We will lead her home and shut her 
up.” 

Jim Trip was shelling corn in the 
corncrib, and when I asked him for 
some, he said, “What will you put it 
in?” 

“Why, in my apron,” I said, for all 
little girls wore aprons over their 
dresses then. So he gave me the 
corn and I ran back and gave it to 
Grandmother. She dropped it along 
the path and the old turkey followed 
her gobbling it up. I shooed the little 
ones on behind her. 


I cried, 


Emborg and 


Jim Trip had propped the coop up 
and when Grandmother threw some 
of the corn in it the old turkey hen ran 
right in and we let the coop down, so 
she could not get out. The little ones 
could slip in through the cracks. 

“These baby turkeys are too little 
to eat corn,”’ said Grandmother. ‘‘Run 
up to the house and tell Auntie to make 
some mash for them.” 

When I told Auntie, who was 
Grandmother’s sister and lived with 
us, she put some bran and meal in a 
bowl and mixed it up with warm 
water. Then she said, “Wait a 
minute, I will go with you and see 
what you-all have found.” 

Oh, how glad those little turkeys 
were to get the nice supper we gave 
them and the old mother turkey stuck 
her head out of the coop and ate some 
too. 

We tried to count them but they 
ran around so fast it took us a long 
time. When we had counted seven 
I looked round behind the coop and 
there was another one. So I said, 
“T found another and he is mine.” 

“All right,” said Grandmother. “I 
think you ought to have one for you 
helped to find them all.” 

So I did. 

“T am glad that you did,” said Anne. 

“I like the story about the old 
turkey hen and the little turkey that 
was yours. 
Grandmother?” 

“He grew up to be a big turkey 
gobbler, who used to chase me,” 
said Grandmother. ‘‘And now it is 
your bedtime, Anne.” 


the Animals 


Adapted from the Norwegian of LisBETH BERGH by EMILIE POULSSON 


Eiwsorc was going out into the 
world all by herself for the first time in 
her life. She wished to get a birthday 
present for her mother. ‘Mother is 
always so kind and good,” she thought. 

Emborg started out, a kerchief on 
her head, a small bag in one hand, and 
an umbrella in the other. (“‘One 
should always be ready for rain,”’ said 
Mother.) On a string around her 
neck was a two-6re* piece with a hole 
in it; “‘a luck penny’’ Mother called it. 
It was the first money Emborg had 
ever had. 

“Can I buy everything I wish with 
it?’ asked Emborg. 

“Oh, perhaps so,’”’ said Mother, ‘‘if 
you have good luck.” 

Emborg’s little cat followed her all 


*A two-dére piece is worth about half a cent. 
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the way to the gate, rubbing against 
her and begging to go with her. 


In the wealth of story-hour material 
for children we find few collections that 
we may use in their entirety. In a 
survey of the most useful books of 
stories AMERICAN CHILDHOOD ts mak- 
ing, ‘‘The Friendly Playmate and 


Other Stories,” by Emilie Poulsson, 
published and copyrighted by Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, is recom- 
mended. 

“Emborg and the Animals’ is 
reprinted from this book with the 
permission of the publishers. 


‘““Mew, mew, I want to go, too,” 
said Puss, but that she was not allowed 
to do. 


What happened to him, ~ 


Next came Emborg’s little dog, 
wagging his tail and looking as if he 
were sure of going with her. 

“No, no,”’ said Emborg, “you and 
Puss must stay at home with Mother 
while I am away, because you must 
look after the house.” 

““Bow-wow,”’ said the little dog, “I 
am the one to take care of the house. 
If any one comes here, I shall tell him 
that.” 

So now off went Emborg, after tak- 
ing care to fasten the gate behind her. 
She had not gone far when she heard a 
charming sound. A boy was coming 
along the road blowing a whistle. 

“Can I buy that whistle of yours 
with a two-ére piece?” called Emborg. 

“Oh, you may have it for nothing,” 
said the boy, ‘‘and when you learn to 
blow it, you will be happy whenever 
you whistle.” 

“Then I shall blow it every day,” 
said Emborg as she took the whistle. 
She did not forget to thank the boy, 
and she curtsied nicely, too. Yes, 
indeed, she knew how to behave her- 
self, even when Mother was not with 
her. 

After she had left the boy, Emborg 
came to a footpath, and here she met a 
sheep and a lamb. “Baa,’’ went the 
sheep, and “Baa” went the lamb, 
exactly like its mother. Emborg 
stopped to speak to them. 

“TI have a two-dre piece which is a 
luck penny,” said she, ‘and I should 
like to buy some wool with it.” 

“Oh, you may have the wool, a 
whole sack full,’’ said the sheep; “‘and 
if you have a luck penny, it is best that 
you should keep it yourself, for you 
will have more use for it than I shall.” 

“You are very kind,” said Emborg. 
“Now we shall have new stockings 
and warm clothes for both Mother 
and me and so we shan’t be cold 
when winter comes. So I thank you. 
But the sun is getting high, and I 
must hurry on.” ; 

Farther along she came to a big 
cow that stood in a grassy field. 
‘“Moo, moo!” it called to her. ‘‘Come 
here. Come here!” 

Did you ever see anything like it! 
If there wasn’t a pail of fresh milk 
and tub of newly-churned butter, and 
some cream besides in a bowl on 
which was printed “For a Little Girl.” 
All these things were for Emborg and 
without spending her luck penny, 
either, for the cow would not take it. 

Oh, how sweet and good the cream 
tasted! After drinking it, Emborg 
really had to go to the cow and pat it 
and scratch its forehead and say 


(Continued on page 42) 
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KIND CHILD 


By WINIFRED WELLES 


If I could shoe the barefoot doves, 

I should make shoes that looked like gloves, 
Of spiders’ silk most neatly knitted, 

And lined with down, and tightly fitted. 
When winter comes my kind heart grieves 
To see how short doves wear their sleeves, 
To hear one where he, moaning, stands 

On little red and wrinkled hands. 


Copyright, ‘‘Books,”” New York Herald Tribune 


THE BILL OF FARE 
By JENNIE D. Moore 


Pies of pumpkin, apples, mince, 

Jams and jellies, peaches, quince, 

Purple grapes and apples red, 

Cakes and nuts and gingerbread— 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Turkey! Oh, a great big fellow! 

Fruits all ripe and rich and mellow, 

Everything that’s nice to eat, 

More than I can now repeat— 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Lots and lots of jolly fun, 
Games to play and races run, 
All as happy as can be— 

For this happiness, you see, 
Makes Thanksgiving. 


We must thank the One who gave 
All the good things that we have; 
That is why we keep the day 
Set aside, our mothers say, 

For Thanksgiving. 


RAINY DAY: The Six-twenty-four 
By M. A. 


There’s the whistle! Hurry, boys. 
Clear the rug of all your toys. 
Albert, isn’t it your turn 

To light the fire? Make it burn 
With a dancing flame today. 
Mabel, put your dolls away 

And bring the silver candlesticks. 
(Never mind the kitty’s tricks.) 
Now the tulips—set them there. 
Georgie, bring another chair, 
While I put the soup to heat. 
Quick! There’s father in the street! 


Copyright, “The Sun"’ 
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November Poems 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


A LITTLE DIALOGUE 
By E. HERBERT 


CHARACTERS: Mr. Moon. Four children. 

PROPERTIES: A large circle of yellow paper mounted 
on cardboard, with a round hole in the center for ‘‘ Mr. 
Moon” to look through. 


Directions: The children sit in a group at the feet 
of Mr. Moon. 


Ist Child: ““Q, Mr. Moon, what do you see?” 

Moon: ‘Children’s faces looking at me.” 

2nd Child: ‘‘O, Mr. Moon, what do you do?” 
Moon: “I light the world, the whole night through.” 
3rd Child: ‘“‘O, Mr. Moon, where do you go?” 
Moon: “To look at the lands of ice and snow.”’ 

4th Child: ‘‘O, Mr. Moon, when do you sleep?” 
Moon: “‘All day, till the stars begin to peep.” 
Altogether: ‘“Thank you for giving us your light.”’ 


Moon: ‘‘Good-night, dear children, good-night, good- 
night.” 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,” London, England 


JACK FROST 


By GABRIEL SETOUN 


The door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night; 

Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left your window silver white. 


And now you cannot see the trees 

Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 

His fingers traced on every pane: 


Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plumes and shining shields: 


And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder, palm-trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


He paints them on the window-pane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 

And when you wake, you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 
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Worthwhile 


Bringing Outdoors Indoors 


Nature Rambles. Winter. 


By Oliver P. 
Medsger. Illustrated. 160 Pages. Fred- 


erick Warne, New York. $2.00. 


Suprises. Third Reader. By Edith M. 
Patch and Harrison E. Howe. Illus- 
trated. 307 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $0.84. 


Through Four Seasons. Fourth Reader. 
By Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. Howe. 
Illustrated. 331 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $0.88. 


Narore-stupy books for supple- 
mentary reading were never so attrac- 
tive and authentic as today. They 
are written from scientific authority, 
but with the touch of interest children 
need. They are illustrated with skill 
and respect for native beauty. The 
titles we list here are excellent examples 
of the new type of reader in natural 
science. 

The personally conducted outdoor 
rambles one may take with Oliver 
Medsger are well known. His writ- 
ing is a personal record of the experi- 
ences of one of the best all-round 
naturalists we have. All his life Mr. 
Medsger has been genuinely interested 
in everyday trails; he sees straight 
and draws his conclusions. with scienti- 
fic integrity. In this Winter volume 
of his ‘‘Nature Rambles,” he . takes 
the reader along snowy ways, observ- 
ing the foot-prints of animals seldom 
seen, through the pine woods and over 
pastures and wastelands, looking for 
the myriad forms of life that exist even 
in the coldest months. There are 
special chapters on California and 
Florida. Many illustrations in black 
and white and color, and a complete 
index, increase the helpfulness of the 
book. 

The authors of the nature readers 
for the third and fourth grades write 
also from long and successful experi- 
ence in teaching nature and science to 
active modern boys and girls. Each 
of the readers in this series is not only 
completely authoritative, but recog- 
nizes that no matter how valuable the 
subject matter may be, it must allow 
for self-activity on the part of the pupil. 


“Surprises” divides its subject mat- 
ter into the stories of A Summer Dress, 
Silk and Linen, A Winter Coat, Fire 
Stories, Some Animals Called Mam- 
mals, Air, Insects, Water, Some Ani- 


Books 


mals with Feathers, Finding Rocks, 
Earth, Sun, Moon, and Stars, and A 
Science Party. Science Games follow 
each of these subject divisions and 
supply things to do that review the 
text. The type is large and the pic- 
tures are delightful. Many of the 
illustrations are reproductions of un- 
usual photographs. The story form 
is used, with boy and girl characters 
who have adventures outdoors and 


indoors that every pupil will be eager 
to share. 


The fourth-grade book, ‘Through 
Four Seasons,” continues the story- 
telling method with emphasis laid 
upon observations and interesting 
activities outdoors. The characteriza- 
tion here is that of nature. We read 
on the first page, ‘“‘An apple tree lived 
on the edge of the road. It was called 
a wild apple because no person had 
planted it or taken care of it or given 
a name to the sort of apple it bore.” 
This treatment immediately estab- 
lishes interest and sympathy in the 
young reader. 

Changes, adaptations to environ- 
ment, similarity between nature’s ways 
and those of man, dependence of man 
upon nature, differences in climate 
and attendant natural phenomena 
throughout the United States, are 
treated in this book within the divi- 
sions of each season’s subject matter. 
Autumn, for example, includes the 
account of A Wild Apple Tree in Fall, 
stories of Healthy Potatoes, Corn, 
Eggs in Cold Storage, Going South, 
Ripe Leaves and Harvesting Food for 
Winter. 

Each of these nature readers has a 
full index. The illustrations from 
photographs, with a few in bright color, 
are as meaningful as the text. 


Told Under the Blue Umbrella. 
Stories for New Children. 
Association for Childhood Education. 
Illustrated. 161 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


New 


Chosen by the 


Th title of this new collection 
of stories, selected with great care 
for the nursery-kindergarten age child 
by the Literature Committee of the 
Association for Childhood Education, 
takes its title from the first story in the 
book. The Blue Umbrella, by James 
Tippett, expresses the kind of play 
interest that is most active in these 


youngest of story lovers. Everywhere, 
children like to raise and lower an old 
umbrella, as the boy and girl do in Mr. 
Tippett’s story, enclosing themselves 
within a circle of play and everyday 
activities that are colored by the 
moment’s flight of fancy. 

This companion volume to ‘Told 
Under the Green Umbrella,” pub- 
lished two years ago by the Associa- 
tion, is made up of what might be 
defined as experience stories of child 
life. While the former volume con- 
tains the best make-believe stories, in 
the best form for telling, ‘“Told Under 
the Blue Umbrella” includes good 
factual material. Should the story- 
teller desire a farm story, a doll story, 
a building story; one about a horse, a 
rabbit, a duck, an engine, a robin, a 
penny, a train or a red wagon, it will 
be found in the rich contents of this 
compilation. 

The contributors include Dorothy 
Baruch, Alice Dalgliesh, Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Mable La Rue, Christopher 
Morley, Helen Fuller Orton and many 
other authors expert in writing the 
real-life story for little children. 


Story Series in Health 


Broadcasting Health. By J. Mace Andress 
and I. H. Goldberger. Illustrated. 40I 
Pages. Ginn and Co., Boston. $0.80. 


The Health School on Wheels. By J. 
Mace Andress and I. H. Goldberger. 
Illustrated. 401 Pages. Ginn and Co., 
Boston. $0.80. 


L. was luncheon time at Chew- 
Chew Inn. The big bell had sounded, 
and the boys and girls of the Abraham 
Lincoln School were streaming through 
the wide doors of the Inn. The boys 
and girls were proud of Chew-Chew 
Inn. They had worked hard to make 
it one of the prettiest and neatest 
school cafeterias in the city.’’ Cer- 
tainly a modern opening for a text 
book in health. Illustrative of pro- 
gressive teaching by projects, these 
companion books present their sub- 
ject in story form, possible of imita- 

tion by any alert school group. 
“Broadcasting Health” carries on 
the story of this school cafeteria, pre- 
sented largely in the form of weekly 
broadcasts over Station HHS, Health, 
Happiness and Success, by the boys 
and girls of a model school. The 
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book makes pupils health-conscious 
through a study of basic foods, from 
their growth, distribution, and prepara- 
tion to their serving in Chew-Chew 
Inn, which proves as good a project 
financially as from the point of view 
of diet. Special broadcasts include 
the stories of Milk, Grain, Vegetables, 
Fruit, Nuts, Meat, Fish, and Eggs. 
Chapters on preservation of food, 
menu planning, the food of animals, 
the story of fighting insect pests, and 
something about the part food 
plays in such expeditions as that of 
Admiral Byrd make the book most 
complete. 

“The Health School on Wheels’ is 
a continued story about the adven- 
tures of a teacher and her class as 
they travel in a big yellow bus about 
Brightville, which is an. ideal town 
from the point of view of good health. 
They visit its factories, stores, mar- 
kets and restaurants which are models 
of sanitation. They issue The Bright- 
ville Citizen, a classroom news sheet 
that finds its inspiration in health 
news. 

Both these books are full of lively 
illustrations; on almost every page 
there is a photograph, cartoon, graph, 
chart, map or drawing. Keeping 
health bulletins and notebooks, writ- 
ing letters, original stories and plays 
are among the many activities carried 
on by the story characters and by the 
pupils who use the book as well. This 
series in health teaching is timely, 
fresh, in line with modern methods, 
and prepared by specialists in health 
education and pediatrics. 


The Right Book for the Right Child. 
A Graded Buying List of Children's 
Books. The American Library Associa- 
tion under the Chairmanship of Mary 
S. Wilkinson, and the Department of 
Research, Winnetka Public Schools, under 
the Supervision of Vivian Weedon and 
Carleton Washburne. John Day, New 
York. $2.50. 


Baus graded listing of books for 
children from preschool age to the 
junior-high school is the result of 
co-operative effort on the part of a 
committee of children’s librarians 
selected by The American Library 
Association which joined forces with 
the Research Department of the Win- 
netka Public Schools. 

In recommending a book the library 
committee considered the following 
qualifications : 

That the book be suitable for the 
child between the first and the eighth 
grades to read alone. 


That, due to the limitations of the 
list, Group 1, for libraries of 500, 
Group 2, for libraries of 1,000, and 
Group 3, for libraries of 1,500 volumes, 
it was deemed unnecessary to include 
more of the work of any writer, no 
matter how good, than will serve to 
introduce him adequately. 

Under the direction of the Winnetka 
Schools’ Research Department, a basic 
list was constructed by determining 
from the titles selected what books 
were read and enjoyed by many chil- 
dren whose reading ability had been 
measured and whose age and sex were 
known. This basic list of books consists 
of two parts: books read by children 
from six to eight years, and older 
groups. The first division of books was 
selected through the efforts of 800 
different teachers, helping 37,000 chil- 
dren throughout the public and private 
schools of the United States to ballot 
their choice. A group of selected, 
experienced primary teachers were 
asked to select those books which they 
had found most interesting to chil- 
dren in the primary grades; the books 
on which there was the best agree- 
ment among the primary teachers 
were then tried out with a large 
number of children. From the results 
in interest and reading ability, based 
on the vocabulary that approached 
nearest the 1,500 commonest words of 
the English language, final selections 
of titles were made. 

For a period of years Carleton 
Washburne’s ‘““Winnetka Graded Book 
List” has been outstanding as a guide 
to what children like to read. ‘The 
Right Book for the Right Child’”’ com- 
bines his earlier research with the 
experience of the children’s librarians 
throughout our country and 
would seem to be the last word in 
inspiring a love of good reading in 
childhood. 


The New Wonder World. A Library of 
Knowledge. JTilustrated. leven Vol- 
umes. George L. Shuman and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. $64.50. 


The encyclopedia habit is one 


of the wisest learnings for childhood, 


and one good set of modern reference 
books belongs in every classroom or 
school library. The new sets of these 
reference books of which The New 
Wonder World is an excellent type, are 
quite as attractive in illustrations, 
arrangement of subject matter, and 
teaching value as any of the new chil- 
dren’s books. In addition they estab- 


lish in pupils the desire to check and 
add to their knowledge, which is a 
good impulse in adult life. 

The eleven volumes of The New 
Wonder World indicate a unique 
approach to knowledge. Dr. Grose, 
editor-in-chief of the work, together 
with a large editorial staff, started 
with the idea that everybody is inter- 
ested in something if rightly presented. 
This led to the adoption of the story 
and departmental method that gives 
this encyclopedia its interest value. 
Specialists such as Henry Turner 
Bailey in art, Dallas Lore Sharpe in 
nature study, Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Principal, Horace Mann School, and 
Patty Smith Hill, Director Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, together with many other dis- 
tinguished leaders in child training, 
have given the books a background of 
progressive education. 

Stories of real life, many col- 
ored pictures, photographs of the 
world’s wonders, stories in prose and 
verse, articles about sports, travel, 
exploration and invention, popular 
folk and fairy tales, history, literature, 
industry, and helpful guidance articles 
for the home make up the valuable 
contents of this Library of Knowledge. 


For Young Craftsmen 


Made in Germany. By Susan Smith. 
Illustrated. 80 Pages. Minton Balch 
and Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Carpenter’s Tool Chest. By Thomas 
Hibben. Illustrated. 209 Pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.00. 


Basket Pioneering. By Osma Palmer 
Couch. Illustrated. 168 Pages. Orange 
New York. Boards, $1.00. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


W: hope, in our new order of 
living, that adults and children may 
return to the old ways of hand skill. 
Inspiring this fruitful use of leisure a 
literature is unfolding to boys and 
girls those pages of the past that tell 
the stories of handcraft through the 
ages, and offer suggestions for cultural 
education today by means of hand 
work. Susan Smith has contributed 
much to this literature in her books 
for children about the arts and crafts 
of Mexico, France, England, our own 
land and now, in ‘Made in Germany”’ 
the Christmas country. 

She takes us to old Nurenberg and 
across the thresholds of the wood 
carvers and metal workers. We see 
toys taking form, and Christmas tree 
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ornaments of silver, gilt and glass, in- 
cluding the Tirolean festival orna- 
ments being wrought. The book de- 
scribes the decorative art of Meissen 
and Dresden where porcelain is created. 
Of special interest is the chapter that 
tells of Albrecht Diirer, who was as 
typical of German art of the sixteenth 
century as Watteau in eighteenth- 
century French art. 

Many illustrations, including those 
of old carved wooden toys, and porce- 
lain figures, give ‘“‘Made in Germany”’ 
increased delight for the student as 
well as child readers. 


Thomas Hibben’s book, ‘“The Car- 
penter’s Tool Chest,” carries us from 
the humble beginnings of shelter, 
when the hammer was developing 
from a handstone to a tool with a 
crude handle, to our present develop- 
ment of specialized tools and modern 
construction. Every boy loves a tool 
chest. He will find it increasingly 
attractive if he may read its story as 
Mr. Hibben tells it. Down the ages, 
and through all the countries of the 
world, the tool as a means of raising 
the level of man’s living from the stone 
age to now is traced in the book. 
Each saw, drill, square, chisel or com- 
pass, made of stone, bone, or of metal 
has shaped some transformation in 
society. And the greatest relative 
changes came about when they were 
all hand tools, when machinery was 
unknown. 

With all its informational value, 
Carpenter’s Tool Chest’ is 
never, for a page, uninteresting. It 
tells a story, first, proving that truth 
builds the most thrilling narrative. 
It is a necessary book for the classroom 
library. 


A new simple guide to basketry is 
welcome. Such a book is “Basket 
Pioneering.” It contains clear, terse 
directions for the beginner as well as 
the more skilled craftsman, for making 
many types of baskets. An added 
value lies in the book’s instructions 
for utilizing vines, runners, shoots, 
grasses, corn-shucks, leaves, pine- 
needles, split roots, barks and splints. 
With these, or with the commercially 
prepared reeds and raffia, baskets of 
diverse weaves and patterns are de- 
scribed. New weaving stitches, bor- 
ders, unique ways of designing handles, 
and making covers are taught. Woven 
bird houses are included. “Basket 
Pioneering’’ will fill winter days with 
pleasure, and go outdoors with us on 
the first open day of spring. 


For the Story Hour 


John Martin’s Big Book. Teachers’ Edi- 
tion. Edited by Florence Hale. Illus- 
trated. Unpaged. Educational Publish- 
ing Company, New York. $1.50. 


The Storyland Tree. By Maud Lindsay. 
Illustrated. 159 Pages. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, Boston. $1.50. 


books that the 
reviewer can recommend from cover 
to cover are rare. One finds real 
satisfaction in saying that these two 
titles have this quality. 

John Martin’s annual collection of 
stories, verse, and what-to-do hints 
has been for many years the children’s 
miscellany in our country that followed 
the historic pattern of the British 
“Chatterbox,” of international delight 
to boys and girls. This year, Florence 
Hale, former President of the National 
Education Association and Editor of 
The Grade Teacher has selected the 
material for ‘John Martin’s Big Book,” 
including whatever will be of immedi- 
ate help with elementary-school ac- 
tivities. Stories and poems that illus- 
trate geography, history, and social 
science are included. In her foreword 
to the book Miss Hale says: 

‘While this material is very different 
from the usual textbook, every one of 
the stories, poems, and illustrations 
has teaching value. We teachers have 
to make every moment in the class- 
room count, and in buying a book, we 
have to consider not only its attractive- 
ness and how entertaining the contents 
is, but also how useful it is going to 
be. This material from John Martin’s 
Book has all the best features of a 
collection of good stories and also fits 
adequately into the requirements of 
the curriculum.” 

We may accept Miss Hale’s judg- 
ment and recommendation without 
qualification. 


Maud Lindsay has established her- 
self as a perfect story-teller. Writers 
for the kindergarten-primary child 
arise and take their departure, but her 
story collections are used as widely 
today as when the first volume was 
issued many years ago. She has a 
mastery of the short-story form and 
her daily contact with little children 
in her teaching keeps her close to their 
interests and emotional needs. 

“The Storyland Tree” is a compan- 
ion volume to Miss Lindsay’s “Story 
Garden.” In it are found some of the 
lovable characters of the previous 
book, — Big Dog, Little Dog, Cousin 
Pen, Brother Fred, and Little Ben. 


Most of the stories are of the much- 
needed everyday type, but there are a 
few of imaginative theme and some 
jingling rhymes with spirited illus- 
trations. Beginning readers will en- 
joy ‘““The Storyland Tree’ when they 
have experienced its rich fruits in the 
story hour. 


MEETING THE SCHOOL 
CRISIS 


Warr in the New York Herald- 
Tribune Magazine on the subject, 
“America’s School Crisis,’’ Charl Or- 
mond Williams, Field Secretary and 
Former President, National Educa- 
tion Association, cites instances of re- 
sourcefulness within the schools that 
should be brought to the attention of 
the entire American public. There 
are many more in Dr. Williams’ article, 
and also unpublished ones, but the few 
that follow are typical: 


“‘No funds were available, so a small 
rural school in New England did not 
open last year until October 17. 
Teacher and pupils were doing their 
best to make up for lost time when it 
was announced, on the day after 
Thanksgiving, that the school could 
not reopen until after January 1. The 
parents of the children involved met 
and said that although they had 
practically no money, they would 
keep the school open during the next 
month. The teacher volunteered a 
deep cut in her salary, the janitor 
offered his services free, and the women 
of the community held whist parties 
and food sales to pay for fuel and light 
for the schoolhouse.” 


“A far Western city was faced with 
the necessity of closing its schools after 
a term of only four months. The 
Chamber of Commerce called a meeting 
of all citizens and a program was 
formulated by which the schools might 
continue to run. Merchants donated 
fuel for the school buildings, food for 
the cafeteria and credit at their shops. 
The teachers were given free room and 
board. Citizens volunteered cash con- 
tributions. One woman with four 
children had nothing to give, but 
offered to do the teachers’ laundry.”’ 


“In a ranch district in the South- 
west the schools are one- and two- 
room buildings, meagerly furnished 
and greatly overcrowded. The chil- 
dren, most of them Spanish-American, 
come to school barefooted and brown 
from their work in the sun. Almost 
without exception they are too poor 
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to buy any books, so the teachers meet 
every Saturday in the county super- 
visor’s office and mimeograph enough 
copies of the week’s lessons for all 
their pupils.” 


“Last winter the homemaking de- 
partments of New York City schools 
served hot lunches to 62,000 needy 
pupils daily, employing members of 
poverty stricken families to help pre- 
pare them. Up to January 1, $3,000,- 
000 had been contributed to that 
service by members of the educational 
system of the city. The home eco- 
nomics department of Cleveland’s 
schools is co-operating with the Asso- 
ciated Charities in sending into in- 
digent homes new, repaired and re- 
modeled clothing, shoes and overshoes 
for people of all ages and. teaching 
darning, dyeing, patching and upkeep 
of clothing.” 


“In a Mexican district in Houston, 
Texas, the home economics teacher 
spends four afternoons a week helping 
sixty mothers sew for their families. 
Farmers near Trenton, N. J., per- 
mitted school boys to help pick fruits 
and vegetables last fall. Housewives 
donated jars, and junior high school 
girls canned the produce, for distribu- 
tion among the unemployed. One 
school alone was able to give away 
367 quarts of tomatoes, 50 of peaches, 
141 of peach jam, 9 of grape jam, 28 
of apple butter and 61 of string beans.” 

These programs are typical of scores 
of cities. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK AND TEACHERS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


6-13, American Edu- 
cation Week, bears a new significance 
this year. It opens to teachers a 
special opportunity to awaken and 
strengthen in the citizens of their 
communities a sympathetic, intelligent 
and lasting interest in the public 
schools. 

The three agencies that foster Amer- 
ican Education Week—The Office of 
Education, The American Legion and 
the National Education Association— 
recognize that teachers of the youngest 
children can easily secure the attention 
of the parents of their pupils and also 
that of other citizens. They have, 
therefore, prepared a special packet 
of American Education Week material 
for the help of kindergarten and pri- 


mary teachers who realize and appre- 
ciate the opportunity that is theirs. 
The packet contains practical sug- 
gestions for the teacher to use in 
making her plans for this special week, 
material for 50 leaflets to be decorated 
by the children and taken to their 
parents and a number of other helpful 
leaflets. 

This packet, as well as other material 
relating to American Education Week, 
may be secured from: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price, $0.50. 


JAPAN KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 


Tie annual meeting of the Japan 
Kindergarten Union was held in Ka- 
ruizawain July. This was the twenty- 
seventh convention of the organization 
founded by Miss Annie Lyons Howe, 
now of Fort Valley, Georgia, but who 
for many years was an active worker 
for kindergartens in Japan. 

The discussions of the convention 
centered about three topics: Parent 
Education, Children’s Literature and 
Children’s Music. The report of the 
Committee on Literature was of par- 
ticular interest to those present. This 
Committee selects and translates into 
Japanese, for the use of the native 
teachers, stories for children . and 
valuable articles appearing in the edu- 
cational magazines of other countries. 

The Japan Kindergarten Union is a 
branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education and plans to have 
several delegates present at the 1934 
Convention of the Association, which 
will be held in Nashville, Tennessee, 
early in May. ‘The president of the 
branch is Miss Anne Peavy, Lambuth 
Jo Gakuin, Osaka, Japan. 


WEST TO EAST IN KINDER- 
GARTENS 


Tie September and October 
issues of ‘The Western Journal of 
Education,” San Francisco, contain 
an article on “Early Days of the 
Kindergarten Movement in California”’ 
by Nora Archibald Smith. The author, 
who calls herself a “‘sub-pioneer,” uses 
Ruskin’s words as her text: 

“My life was as the vapor, and is 
not; but this I saw and knew—this, if 
anything of mine, is worth your 
memory.” 


Lillian B. Poor has been appointed 
Supervisor of Kindergartens for Bos- 
ton to succeed Caroline Aborn, whose 
long term of service ended with her 
retirement from active service last 
June. Miss Poor’s association with 
Miss Aborn in the capacity of associate 
supervisor has qualified her for carry- 
ing on the administration of the Boston 
kindergartens which reached so high 
a level of usefulness under Miss Aborn’s. 
direction. 


MUCH NEEDED SCHOOL 
BULLETINS 


Tix most recent Research Bul- 
letin to be issued by the National 
Education Association, ‘Constructive 
Economy in Education,’’ should be in 
the office of every school in the United 
States. It is the result of intensive 
work by a group of thirty educators. 
working under the auspices of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education. Such vital points in 
financing the schools as economy and 
efficiency, the limitations of economy, 
the need for professional judgment in 
fiscal adjustments, the importance of 
child welfare, planning for the future, 
and civic responsibility of education 
are presented. 

Copies of this Research Bulletin 
may be obtained at the following 
prices, postpaid if remittance accom- 
panies order: 

Single copies—25 cents. 

2 to 9 copies—10% reduction. 

10 to 99 copies—25% reduction. 

100 or more copies—33%% reduction. 

Orders for Research Bulletins not 
accompanied by remittance are sub- 
ject to transportation charges. Make 
checks payable to National Education 
Association. 


The Child Health Bulletin, Vol. IX, 
number 5, published by The American 
Child Health Association, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, gives the 
findings of a Conference group at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, composed of 351 
members, representing twenty-four 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, China and India. Among 
the important addresses, digests of 
which are included in the Bulletin, 
were “The Relation of Food to 
Health,” “Co-operation in Health 
Work,” ‘‘Health Education of Teach- 
ers,” and ‘‘An Evaluation of School 
Health Procedures.” 

In general, the reports of the Con- 
ference emphasized that in planning 
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and working out their elementary 
curriculum, health programs are being 
based on the philosophy that health is 
a way of living, and that it is not 
being handled as a special subject 
but as the total of all child experieiices 
in school, home and community. An 
increased and well-deserved emphasis 
is being placed upon the importance 
of considering the child’s whole day, 
rather than his school day alone. In 
the interest of unity of child develop- 
ment, his entire twenty-four hours, 
and both home and school environ- 
ment, must be controlled by standards 
of healthful living. This necessitates 
the participation of parents in the ed- 
ucational program. It was pointed 
out repeatedly that not only is parental 
cooperation being enlisted in the 
functioning of the educational pro- 
gram, but that the planning of this 
program is being done cooperatively 
by parents, teachers and children, and 
that all possible community help is 
being enlisted. 


A Classroom Library for the 
Elementary Grades 
(Continued from page 16) 


MoRALS AND MANNERS 
Grade 2 


Adelborg, ‘‘Clean Peter.’’ Long- 
mans 
Le Cron, “Animal Etiquette Book.” 
Stokes 
Grade 3 


Burgess, ‘““Goops and How to Be 
Them.” Stokes (others) 

Pyle, ‘Lazy Matilda.” 
(others) 


Dutton 


MOTHER GOOSE 
Grade 2 
Grover and Richardson, ‘‘Mother 
Goose.”” Volland 
Wright, ‘Real Mother 
Rand 


Grade 3 
Bigham, ‘Mother Goose Village.”’ 
Rand (others) 


Goose.”’ 


Music 
Grade 2 
Gruger, ‘“Sing-Song Picture Book.” 
Lippincott 
Potter, “This Way and That.” 
Oxford 
Grade 3 
Gruelle and Woodin, ‘Raggedy 
Ann’s Sunny Songs.”” Miller 


Milne and Fraser-Simpson, Four- 
teen Songs from “When We Were 
Very Young.” Dutton (others) 


OCCUPATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 
Grade 2 


Smith, Luse and Morss, ‘‘Walks 
and Talks in Numberland.”’ Ginn 
Grade 3 
Ross, ‘‘Reading to Find Out.” 


OUTDOORS AND NATURE 
Grade 2 


Meyer, “Outdoor Book.” Little 
(others) 
Grade 3 
Cameron and _ Slayton, “Tiny 
Town.” Row 
Bass, “Stories of Animal Life.’ 


Heath (others) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURE BOOKS 
Grade 2 


Towsley, “Peggy and Peter.” 
Farrar 
Martin, ‘‘Second Picture Book.”’ 


Harcourt (others) 


Beaty, ‘““The Farm Book.’ Saal- 
field -(others) 
POETRY 
Grade 2 
Reynolds, ““Modern Poetry for Chil- 
dren.”’ Noble 
Tucker, “Literature for Reading 
and Memorizing,’’ Books | and 2. 
Iroquois 
Grade 3 
Hubbard and_ Babbit, ‘‘Golden 
Flute.” Day 
Milne, “When We Were Very 
Young.”’ Dutton 
RIDDLES 
Grade 2 


Miriam, “Riddle Primer Games.” 
Whitman (others) 


Dootson, “Riddle Book.”” Rand 
Grade 3 
Bridgman, “‘Guess.”” Dodge 


READERS 
Grade 2 
L., R. and G., “Growing Up.” 
Winston (others) 


Gage, ‘““Up and Doing.” Mentzer 
(others) 

White and Hanthorn, “Boys and 
Girls at School.” American 
Book (others) 

Grade 3 


Elson and Gray, ‘‘Basic Reader,”’ 
Book Two. Scott (others) 

Pennell and Cusak, “Happy Chil- 
dren Reader,’’ Book Two. Ginn 
(others) 


Toys AND THINGS CoME To LIFE 
Grade 2 
Bergman and Donaldson, ‘‘Karl’s 
Wooden Horse.” Whitman 


ollophane 


gives Xmas 
sparkle to 


this NAME 


‘ 


TRACTIVE, INDI- 
VIDUAL GIFT THIS 
MAKES FOR YOUR 
PUPILS! Three 


brightly colored pencils 
with red erasers, stamp- 
ed in rich gold color— 
all wrapped in shimmer- 
ing cellophane and top- 
ped with a gay Santa 
Claus seal. 


Full value for your mon- 
ey, too, for these are 
full-length pencils of the 
5c grade! They have 
smooth writing, No. 2 
full-waxed leads! AND 
THE PRICE IS LOW. 


FREE 
With every order of 20 
sets or more we are en- 
closing, free, six pen- 
cils stamped with your 
name. Pin the handy 
order biank below on 
your list of names and 
send it in now. 


Individual Name Pencil Co. 
72 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $——. 


Send me, prepaid, gift packages of pen- 
cils stamped with the names on the accom- 
panying list. (One name to each package.) 
(PRICE: 17c each in lots of 10 or more; less 
than 10, 24c each.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
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OLDE JAMESTOWNE CUT-OUTS 
Here is another appropriate project for studying the early 
American scene—a set of cut-outs showing historic 
Jamestown, first American settlement, as it was in 1607. 
The old fort and block house, the ships that brought the 
settlers from England, Indians, pioneer men, women and 
children in the picturesque dress of the time —these 
and many other subjects are included in eight large sheets 
of designs, printed on heavy Bristol, ready to cut out, color 
and construct into stand-up objects and figures. 

Price, postpaid, 60c 


CREATIVE ART — Indian Frieze 
By Helen Dexter Doane 


8489 Presenting 
in all their splen- 
dor Indian men, 
women, chil- 
dren, tepees and 
other objects 
associated with 
the picturesque 


Indian and his natural environment. 

Contains 8 double plates, size 12 x 18, printed in out- 
line to be colored, cut and pasted into an attractive 
frieze; 3 large outline posters, 12 x 30 inches, to be 
colored, and colored miniatures with definite color schemes 
in miniature reproduction of the finished posters, and 
directions, in portfolio. Mailing weight, 1 lb. 


Price, 80c, postpaid 


INDIAN VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 
8307 Pueblo Indian men, 
women and children in 
their native dress, houses 
and animals associated with 
them to form a complete 
Indian village. Combines 
| excellent coloring, cutting 
and construction work. 
Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards so that they 
will stand alone. The finished models are ideal for sand- 
table use. Printed on white Bristol, size of sheet, 11 x 14. 
Each set contains eight sheets of designs in attractive 
colored portfolio, with sheet of color suggestions. 


Price, each, 60c, postpaid 


Let This Thanksgiving Season Assume a Realistic 
Atmosphere in Your Schoolroom 


---with these 


Pilgrim Village 
CUT-OUTS 


HERE is a unique, interesting and educationally correct 
set of straight line picture cut-outs featuring the life 
and customs of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Nine sheets of outline designs, printed on heavy Bristol; 
color suggestion chart and instruction sheet complete the 
set. Three to eight cut-outs to the card. 


Can be fitted into a sand-table project, as 
well as providing excellent seat-work training 
in coloring, manipulation and, of course, 
history. 


The cut-outs contain Pilgrim men, women 
and children, stockades, log houses, Indians 
galore, wild turkeys and many other interesting 
subjects. Complete directions for cutting, color- 
ing and mounting make this an easy project 
for you to teach. 


Send for these Bradley straight line picture cut-outs 
immediately—only 60c per set—and use them in your 
classroom study of early American life. 


For Farm Life Projects 


Bradley’s Domestic Animals 


For first steps in natural history study, sand-table 
work, or object illustrations in story-telling 


These animals are cut from heavy 
fibre board, in accurate shapes and 
: relative sizes, 
covered with litho- 
graphed papers, two 
sides showing ani- 
mals in their nat- 
ural colors, giving 
the child a much 
truer conception of the actual animal than is possible 
from blank forms or outline printing. 
Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, 
Goat, Hen, Rooster, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, 
Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. 


Price, per set, $1.20, postpaid 
Poster Patterns of Farm Yard Pets 


8479 A group of fourteen animal outlines on a large scale— 
17 x 22 sheets—which will delight children in the school- 
room and at home. The subjects lend themselves 
splendidly to story-telling about vacation and country 
life, as well as correlating with reading lessons. 


Price, 75c, postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Brothers, Agents 


Write for the New Bradley Teachers’ Catalog 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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Grade 3 
Hogan, ‘“‘Little 
Macrae (others) 
Piper and Bragg, ‘‘Little Engine that 


Toy Airplane.” 


Could.” Platt (others) 
STORIES IN RHYME 
Grade 3 
Poulsson, ‘“‘Runaway Donkey.” 


Lothrop (others) 


Kauffman, ‘“‘Puss in Boots.’ Alte- 
mus (others) 
STORIES TO RETELL 
Grade 2 
Winston, “Peter Rabbit Story 
Book.’”’ Winston (others) 
Grade 3 
Hutchinson, “Chimney Corner 
Stories.”” Minton (others) 


Coe, ‘First Book of Stories for the 

Story-Teller.”” Houghton (others) 
TRAVEL 
Grade 3 

Bernstein, “‘Judy’s Ocean Voyage.” 
American Book 

Olmstead, ‘Ned and Nan in Hol- 
land.”” Row 


A list of library books for fourth, fifth 
and sixth-grade classrooms has already been 
ublished in the author’s “Library Readers,” 
ooks 4, 5and 6 (Lyons and Carnahan), and 
so is omitted here. 


Ww TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methnds of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


cutting scissor. 


Social Studies in the Rural 
Schools 


(Continued from page 7) 


any dried vegetables and fruits and 
make a list of them. 

Illustrate pages in your notebooks 
or your record books showing our 
foods; Pilgrim foods. Find pictures 
of food the Colonists had. Have 
a child dressed as a Pilgrim tell what 
he, as a Pilgrim, had for dinner. Have 
a child of today tell what he had for 
dinner. Dramatize serving a Colonial 
meal, using some wooden trenchers 
and spoons you have made. Find out 
what you canabout making maple sugar. 

Make some butter at school. Make a 
churn for the house or for the floor 
scene. Find out about churns today. 
Draw a picture of a churn. Make 
from clay or plasteline some of the 
kinds of food the pioneer boy and girl 
had. Go on a picnic and roast some 
potatoes and corn in hot ashes. 

Dramatize the first Thanksgiving 
Day. Dramatize the discovery of the 
baskets of corn by the Pilgrims. 

Make an oven on one side of the fire- 
place in your big house. Make a 
kettle oven for the fireplace. Make a 
crane and spit. 


PLAYGROUND 


Excess Energy Constantly Calls 
for Something New 


Here is a new type of Ball for playground 
or indoor use. ‘This Ball is 6” in diameter 
and is made of heavy rubber—laminated 
stock—similar to an inner tube, that will 
stand long scuffing and kicking. 
Equipped with a Schrader valve. 
pumped up, it holds air indefinitely. 
Ball is complete in itself. 

Simply inflate to 6” in diameter with a hand 
or bicycle pump. 


Greatly superior to the old type rubber 
bouncing ball, as it is made of heavy, live 


Write stories about how you dried 
apples or corn, about how the Pilgrim 
mothers saved food and how they 
cooked it. 


3. Information. 


Butter may be made at school by 
shaking cream in a bottle. 

Food of the Pilgrims: They brought 
some with them, such as wheat, oats, 
barley, 


rye, beans, peas, onions, 
cabbages, apples, beef, pork, and 
cheese. 


The Pilgrims did not have milk and 
butter for a long time after they came. 
Later common domestic animals were 
brought over. In America the early 
settlers found new kinds of food: 
Indian corn, squash, pumpkins, white 
and sweet potatoes; honey from wild 
bees’ nests; sugar from maple trees 
and in the south from sugar cane; sea 
foods; wild fowl; wild animals such as 
bear, deer, opossum, and wild fruit. 

During the first winters they some- 
times did not have enough food because 
the season when the Pilgrims arrived 
was not the right time for planting; 
many of the people were not farmers: 
they did not have good farm imple- 
ments; many people became ill and 
could not help. 


JUNIOR 


BALL 


When 
Each 


Complete lines for rubber. 
the school supply 


trade. 


Each - - 
Per dozen - 


$0.80 
8.40 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Biunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
FPAMOUS SINCE 


is 
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The Indians provided food and taught 
the Colonists to use fish as a fertilizer. 

Preparing food. 

Boiling: Great iron pots for boiling 
food were hung from the back bar of 
the chimney by hooks and chains. 

Roasting: Sometimes a joint of 
meat was hung on a string fastened 
to a peg in the ceiling. This was 
arranged to hang over the fire and was 
sometimes kept turning by a child. 

Baking: A brick oven was made on 
one side of the fireplace. A bake 
kettle or Dutch oven was a kettle which 
stood on short legs right in the hot 
coals. Some things like ears of corn 
and potatoes were baked right in the 
ashes among the hot coals. 

Preserving: Meats and fish were 
saved for the winter by drying, smok- 
ing and salting. They were also 
pickled in salt brine. Fruits and 
vegetables were dried. 


Summarizing the Unit 


Through a dramatization and exhibit 
for parents and friends, for the chil- 
dren of another group, for assembly, 
or for a Thanksgiving program, the 
children should organize the work 
they have carried on during the unit. 
They should be led to judge the various 


steps of their work and to begin to 
consider other things they would like 
to do and find out. 


Outcomes 

Did each child, according to his 
individual ability and need: 

Begin to realize that the food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter of the early settlers 
were determined by the climate and 
potentialities of their environment as 
well as their ability to use the resources 
of their environment? 

Begin to realize how great has been 
the increase in the conveniences and 
the comforts of living since early days? 

Begin to realize that modern tools 
and machines have made this progress 
possible? 

Learn to knit, to weave, to make a 
loom, or to make a costume for himself? 

Learn how to make an introduction 
and to greet guests? 

Learn how to be careful of other 
people’s property? Learn to return 
borrowed articles in the best of condi- 
tion? 

Learn how to find information by 
asking those who know as well as by 
reading books? 

Write simple notes of appreciation 
and simple invitations? 


Write labels for articles for the 
exhibit or bulletin boards? 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 33) 


“Thank you’’ many times before she 
hurried on. 

Soon she came to a rail fence, on the 
top of which stood a hen calling with 
all its might: 


“Cut, cut, cut, cadahcut! 
Every day an egg I lay. 
Cluck, cluck! Cluck, cluck! 


“Cut, cut, cut, cadahcut! 
Take from me the eggs you see. 
Cluck, cluck! Good luck!’’ 


It kept cackling as if it would never 
stop, but Emborg thought she would 


try a little hen-talk herself, so she 
called: 


‘Thanks, thanks, thanks to you, 
Mother would like to thank you, too.” 


Beside the fence stood a- basket 
filled with great big white eggs. 

“Oh, what beautiful eggs!’ said 
Emborg. And to think that the hen 
would not take so much as a single 6re 
for them! 


Dutcn VILLAGE 
CuT-ouTs 


HIS series of straight line 
picture cut-outs on white 


NEED THESE! 


FIRST AIDS to 
REPRESENTATION 


ERE are 22 diagrammatic charts, 8” x 1014” in size, which 
you will find most timesaving and helpful in teaching the theory 
and principles of curvilinear and rectilinear perspective. Each 
of the 22 charts is completely explained by a loose-leaf reference 
sheet which accompanies it. The charts may be used in place 
of a textbook, and should serve as models for the students. {Pre- 
sented in a simple, concise, attention-compelling way, these 
charts cannot help but encourage your classes with the pleasure 
of achievement. You will find that they save your time and con- 
tribute greatly to the value of your work. JTry teaching per- 
spective this efficient way. The complete set of charts costs but 
60 cents, postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Bristol board contains 8 sheets 
of outline designs—three to 
seven cut-outs to a sheet— 
featuring the life and the 
habits of Holland Dutch. 


Unique, interesting and educationally correct 
for the purpose of studying Holland. 


Can be fitted into Dutch project, used on sand- 
table work and gives an accurate idea of the dress, 
customs, industries, etc., of the Netherlands. 


Cut-out figures contain windmills, figures 
dressed in native Dutch costumes, houses, trees, 
geese, COWS, etc. 


Complete directions for cut-out, coloring and 
instructions on how to mount them so they stand 
upright are contained with each set. 
chart. 


Also a color 
Price 60c postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Owen Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers, at minimum cost, full-color reproductions of nearly 100 well-known paintings 
adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects have been carefully selected for their in- 
terest to children and correlation value to teachers. The reproductions are in two sizes as follows: 


Large Full-Color Pictures 


Teacher 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
per, size 10 x 13 inches. 


On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 

This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects—34, conte each 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects ee = 


Full-Color Miniatures 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductiors used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 


The prices of the miniatures are as follows: 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 


__20 cents per dozen 
PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * — 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of each of the 97 sub- 
jects in the list below—for ONLY $1.00, PREPAID. 


(Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether youl 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 32 Geo Washington—Stuart 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 65 Lavinia—Titian 

2 The Torn Hat—Sully ‘ 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 

3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 51 Portrait of the Artist-Rem- 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 
Bonheur seer 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens brandt 68 Mill Pond—Inness 

4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- 86 The Grand Canal, Venice— 52 The Angelus—Millet 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 

5 The Balloon—Dupre Turner 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

6 By the River—Lerolle 87 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 71 Madonna and = Child — Fra 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 55 The Jester—Hals wulvpe Lippi 

8 U. 8S. Frigate Constitution— 39 Autumn—Maure 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
“‘Old_Ironsides’’—Johnson 40 The Gleaners—Millet Hobbema 73 Erasmus—Holbein 

9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 41 Fog Warning—Homer 57 Children of Charles I—Van 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. 

use omer 42 Holy Night—Correggio 58 The Valley Farm—Constable Hunt Hitchcock 

10 The Lookont—“All’s Well’’- 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 75 Flower Girl in _ Holland — 

11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 60 Icebound—Metcalf 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

12 The Return of the Mayflower 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 77 The Old Water Mill—Hob- 
—Boughton 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Raphael quez bema 

13 Sir Galahad—Watts 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 

14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck ter—Vigee-LeBrun 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 79 The parehing Cavalier—Hals 

15 Spring—Mauve 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 64 Spring—Corot 80 Syndics of e Cloth Guild— 

16 The Helping Hand—Renouf Rembrandt 

17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 81 Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 

18 Madonna of the Chair— 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
Raphael S di f F P Partos elasquez 

19 The Cook—Chardin illais ne Lace Maker—Vermeer 

21 Sackville ildren—Hoppner »enelope Boothby eynolds 

22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn STUDIES This book provides complete class 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 

23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds ot FAMOUS room study material for the 97 famous Calf—Millet : 

24 Washington Crossing the Del- PAINTINGS paintings in the accompanying list. In- SS eee ete 
aware—Leutze luded i h d . th t f 9 Childhood—Perrault 

25 Detail of Sistine Madonna- cluded in each. study are: the story o 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Raphael the picture, the story of the artist, 91 aie wl Going to Church- 

26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson questions to ask the pupils, and a small 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 

27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur f 9 ‘von 

28 Road Through the Trees— reproduction o the painting itself. 93 Itinerant Candy Vender jum 
Corot There is a convenient index and a sug- the 

s — « geste rading for the pictures included. umane Society—Landseer 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch ted grad f the pict luded H Soci Land 
the 104 pages. Heavy paper covers. Price 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose- 


31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 


50 cents, postpaid. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Sareent 
97 A Holiday—Potthast 
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Now the path led into an old road, 
and there Emborg meta goat. He had 
a fine white beard and two pretty 
horns, and a bell was hung around his 
neck. The goat was very friendly. 
Before Emborg had a chance to ask if 
he had anything to sell, he said: 

“Would you like some goat’s milk 
cheese? At the saeter* up on the 
mountain, there is plenty already 
made, and it is rich and good, I can 
tell you. I'll hurry up there after it 
for you; and that cheese you may 
have without taking your luck penny 
off your neck, either.” 

“Thank you. That is cheap cheese,” 
said Emborg. “It is well I met you.” 
Oh, how kind all the animals were! 

“I always mean to be kind, too,” 
thought Emborg as she walked away. 

Only think! Ahead of her in the 
road stood an animal that she had 
never seen before; and it had horns so 
big that she had never imagined any- 
thing like them. But Emborg was not 
the least bit afraid. 

“Who are you that have such big 
horns, and where do you come from?” 
she asked. 

“I am a reindeer, and I usually 
live far up in the mountains, but I 


*Mountain dairy farm. 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 


writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 


bouquet. Mother would certainly be 


so-important first stepin ASG. 


came down here to give you greeting,” 
answered the reindeer. 

“Oh, my! Are you really a rein- 
deer?” asked Emborg. 

““Yes,’’ said the reindeer. ‘I thought 
I would ask if you would like these 
horns of mine. Knife handles and 
spoons can be made of them, and, 
as for me, I shan’t need them any 
more, for every year new horns grow 
out on my head. And since you are a 
kind little girl, willing to spend all 
your money for a birthday present 
for your mother, you shall not pay me 
anything.”’ 

“It seems almost too much for you 
to give me, but you have my best 
thanks,” said Emborg; and as she 
trudged along she added to herself: 

“TI believe that everyone who gives 
something away is happy. Mother is, 
and the animals seem so, too.” 

By this time she had walked so far 
that she felt like sitting down to rest 
herself. There was much to see on all 
sides, and she amused herself watching 
the bees and butterflies flying about in 
the bright sunshine. Many flowers 
were blooming in the grass near the 
rock on which she sat, so when she 
had rested a while she plucked-some 
of the prettiest ones and made a 


When doctors disagree, 
a TEST is 


indicated 


And 
still other 
authorities advocate 
the ALPHA for the first step, 


followed by the PRACTICE as a 
step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 


pleased with a bunch of beautiful 
flowers. 

But now a great question had come 
into her mind. How in the world 
could she take home to Mother all the 
good things that had been given her? 

At that moment a horse came along. 
Emborg could scarcely believe her 
eyes, but—yes,—wonder of wonders— 
loaded on his back were all the things 
the animals had given to her! The 
horse looked big and strong and kind, 
and it whinnied and neighed and then 
stood stock-still; and before Emborg 
knew what was happening—whisk, 
whirl—there she was, seated upon his 
back! Then home to Mother she 
went with the whistle, the butter and 
milk, the goat’s milk cheese, the eggs, 
the sack of wool, the big horns, and 
the bunch of flowers. 

Well, well, think of that! 


Our Countryside in 
Creative Art 


(Continued from page 9) 


since absorbing these vivid western 
impressions was told that she might 
decorate the walls of the children’s. 
studio. With almost no instruction 
she began to fill the spaces with 
spirited horses, Indians and plainsmen | 


Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood 
and slightly harder lead 
as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 
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SPEECHES EXPERTLY 
PREPARED 


and promptly mailed for all Occasions 
and Events. Personal Service. No Dis- 


appointments. Send $3.00 for each 10 


minutes you want your speech or paper 
to occupy. Speakers’ gone Magazine 
Free six months with each order. 


THE SPEAKERS’ LIBRARY 
Takoma Park Washington, D. C. 


TRA 


WE HAVE represented the MILTON Brap- 
LEY ComPaANy in above territory for over a 
quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,"’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 


Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Iilinols 


She drew and painted with a frenzy of 
energy for weeks, each day becoming 
more her natural self. When all that 
had been begging for artistic expression 
within her had found its way into the 
frieze, she asked Mr. Perrine if she 
could rest a while. She returned to 
school, no longer a problem, and is 
again in good standing in her classes. 
It had been demonstrated though 
that she is unusually sensitive to 
art indigenous to our soil. Mr. Per- 
rine’s experiment with large numbers 
of other children proves that all, if 
encouraged and given freedom of 
expression, are susceptible to a native 
creative spirit. 


theory Mr. Perrine’s 
art classes are proving is that children 
need and enjoy a chance to learn from 
older people. Just as primitive youth 
learned arrow and spear making, 
modeling and making records on the 
rocks from his elders, so may children 
learn from watching artists more 
skilled than they. He also believes 
that we should return to the privilege 
of self-education that the old-fashioned 
country school offered, because the 
child has a deep desire to acquire 
skills and knowledge through self- 
activity. 

Those of us who are untrained in 
art may say, “But here is a painter of 
international reputation teaching chil- 
dren. How may we expect to achieve 
such results?” Mr. Perrine is ready 
to inform us. He wants all those who 
touch child life to understand that all 
artistic expression grows from the 
relations of man to the earth upon 
which he stands. Once we learn the 
cosmic law, all work of whatever kind 
we do becomes universal. Children, 
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until we wean them from their mother 
earth, feel these great influences of 
form and color instinctively. He says 
that the preschool child fairly dances to 
color; it has for him an instinctive 
appeal. And at three and a half 
years, the child attempts and often 
succeeds in solving problems in color 
which the adult artist must attack 
intellectually. 

Since we have before us the results 
of Mr. Perrine’s belief in the appeal of 
folk art, since we know his pupils to 
be average, everyday youngsters simi- 
lar to those of any small American 
town, we listen with interest and 
respect to the advice he gives the 
teacher who would develop, not 
painters, but people who will be able 
to parallel the machine age with cul- 
tural influences; who will be able to 
see our land in terms of beauty as well 
as power. 


Shadow Pictures for Book 
Week 


(Continued from page 14) 


Stevenson’s poems. Both classes have 
become poetry conscious and have 
discovered and enjoy the poems of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene Field, 


Christina Rossetti, and Vachel 
Lindsay. 
The plan has real value. It en- 


courages spontaneous dramatic expres- 
sion, leading to other creative activi- 
ties as puppetry, original writing of 
prose and verse, and the writing and 
staging of plays. 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page 30) 


it. Sometimes I referred to a stand- 
ard dictionary to verify my explana- 
tion and it was not long before some 
of the brighter students began to 
take this book and look up words of 
their own accord, thus learning the 
use of the dictionary easily and 
profitably. 

After writing the word and its mean- 
ing on the blackboard, a child copied 
it into the class dictionary on the 
proper page. At first only the best 
writers did this, but the competition 
became so keen that later the children 
took turns, each trying to use his best 
penmanship. 

If a word recurs later, we always 
look it up in the Class Dictionary and 
this, coupled with the emphasis given 
the word in the first writing, serves 
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to fix it in the child’s vocabulary. 
Also, we find the device a valuable 
aid in preparing for the more exten- 
sive dictionary work of the next grade, 
besides creating a word-consciousness 
in the minds of the pupils. 


RuTH DANKENBRING, Twin Falls, Ida. 


We Make a Safety Diary 


Aw educators admit that safety 
is now one of the most important sub- 
jects taught in the schools of today. 
Because the teaching of safety is so 
all-embracing in its many phases, 
repetition of the classroom teaching is 
necessary to give the child habit- 
forming ideas which he needs to 
practice daily. 

Because of constant repetition, the 
teacher must vary her methods of pro- 
cedure in such a manner that she will 
maintain the interest of the child 
throughout. We have found that an 
excellent device is to give each child a 
part in our plan to make him feel some 
responsibility. Our plan is as follows: 

Give to each child a large sheet of 
unprinted paper. 

On this chart he will place along the 
top margin the various dates, separat- 


ing each by drawing the vertical lines 
only. 

In this way he will have sufficient 
space to write the desired information 
which will be kept as a sort of safety 
diary. For example, the child’s diary 
may read like this: 


Date: Saw a child playing with 
matches. Took them away from him. 

Date: Showed a little boy in kinder- 
garten how to cross the street. 

Date: My ball went out into the 
street. I let it stay there until the 
car passed by. 


One can see by these examples how 
beneficial this plan may become, for 
safety rules not only become habits in 
the pupils’ minds but the pupils are 
practicing what is being preached to 
them. Caro.yn TowLe, Walpole, Mass. 


Our Business Day 


I FOUND our model store, bank, 
co-operative creamery, mail-order 
house and post office great helps and 
interesting aids in teaching arith- 
metic to an entire rural school. 

We had our “business” day each 
Wednesday during the arithmetic 
period. We constructed a complete 


general store, equipped with shelves, 
goods, a telephone, a manager and 
clerk. Toy money was put in cir- 
culation upon the approval of the 
teacher. The manager took care of 
the store, paid the clerk wages, and 
balanced the accounts. He received 
all the profit from his business. The 
customers were the pupils. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
organized a bank, with a president and 
a cashier. A capital of $6000 was 
placed in the bank with an additional 
reserve of $500 on which business was 
begun. The bank carried on such 
business as cashing checks, receiving 
deposits, making loans, discounting 
notes and paying interest on deposits; 
also collecting interest on loans. Pupils 
had accounts, made loans, drew checks 
and deposited money. The daily bal- 
ance of the bank was recorded by the 
cashier. A week was figured as an 
interest-year unit. 

In connection with the study of 
shares, stocks and dividends we organ- 
ized a co-operative creamery. This 
organization consisted of a president 
and secretary who hired a manager for 
the creamery. Four hundred dollars’ 
worth of shares were sold at ten dol- 
lars a share. The creamery bought 
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Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through sixth 
grade. Comprehensive demonstration school. 
Attractive dormitory. Modern college build- 
ing. Spring term, February 5; Summer term, 
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eggs and cream. The cream was 
brought to the creamery in bottles. 
Of course it was only water, but butter 
fat tests were made and the cream was 


weighed (upon a small scale). Ounces 
and fractions of ounces were inter- - 
preted as pounds. Stones were used 
for eggs. Real cream checks were 
issued which were cashed at the bank 
or store and purchases paid for. 
Upper-grade pupils figured the tests 
and value of the can of cream as part 
of their arithmetic. Dividends were 
paid every month. 

In our mail-order activity, pictures 
of cataloged articles were neatly sus- 
pended from small nails and com- 
prised the stock. In the post office, 
money orders were purchased to be 
enclosed with letters written during 
language periods and mailed to the 
mail-order house. 

The advantages of these projects 
are many and they proved very inter- 
esting. Pupils did outstanding work 
in arithmetic. 


ANDREW S. KLEINSASSER, Yale, S. D. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 20) 


pilots to bring in ships that came into 
their ports. The “Mayflower,” as well 
as the first ships, had to find their way 
alone. Can your pupils list the most 
important seaports of the world? Can 
they write a story, pretending they are 
piloting a great vessel out into the 
deep safe waters, and tell what the 
cargo on the ship consists of? We 
may paint a silhouette ship against a 
sunset sky. It could be the “May- 
flower” or any other sailing vessel. 
“Russian Peasants’ illustrates 
women of this far-away country in 
their early native costume. For holi- 
days and special occasions they had 
other costumes, the same in style, per- 
haps, but gay in color and highly 
embroidered. Our large poster illus- 
trates a little Russian girl dancing. 
Each month, from now on, there will 
be a foreign-child poster included in 
our art pages. It is very difficult to 
interpret the exact coloring of fine 
designs on the costumes, but with 
the aid of a color book, your paintings 
should be almost like the originals. 
The original of this poster was painted 
on an 18’ x 24” illustration board, 
allowing for 1144”’ border on all sides. 
Stretch out the snow and tree base 
to fit this size. In outlining the 
parts, use a color just a bit darker 
than the color of the section you are 
working on. 
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